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SUN LIFE OFFICE 


For Old Age Assurances, payable in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 


POLICIES EFFECTED NOW WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE SURPLUS FUNDS ARISING OUT 
OF THE SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS AS AT MIDSUMMER 1892. 


At the last Division of Profits the distribution was extraordinary, the average return in actual cash being more than 
£36 in every £100 paid in premiums, reducing the ultimate cost of policies to a very large extent. 
New Double-Option Prospectuses now ready. As the BOOKS CLOSE FINALLY for this BONUS at MIDSUMMER, afpiications should be made without delay. 


HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 
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SUN LIFE OFFICE, 63 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
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p INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


£116,060 PAID BY A LEADING MERCHANT FOR AN INVESTMENT POLICY IN 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


~ [The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW PROSPECTUS. 








Bankers-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. V3 
Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment advantages of the Company’s Endowment Policy with Life Option, VW 
6d. The Company has returned to Policy Holders sion ,000, 000. In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. 
). Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. " Annual Income exceeds £5,400, 000. 
EEN 
egent Head Office for the United Kingdom; 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.—D. C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 
hat EDINBURGH BRANCH : 104 George Street. GLASGOW BRAN CH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 








EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET (| 
LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET | 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


METHUEN’S NOVEL SERIES, 


Under the above title Messrs. Methuen will publish from time 
to time Copyright Novels by well-known Writers. They will 
be well printed and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








VoL. I. 


THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, Author of ‘ Disenchant*nent,’ 
etc. [ Aveady 
VoL. II. 


JACQUETTA. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. [Shortly 


*.* Other Volumes will foilow shortly. 





Part III., Just REapy. 


Songs of the West: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England (with their Traditional Melodies). Col- 
lected by S. BarinG-GouLp, M.A., and H. FLEETWOOD 
SHEPPARD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano. In Four Parts 
(containing Twenty-five Songs each), 3s. each. 


Part 1. (Third Edition). Part 11. (Second Edition). 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ etc. 

Yorkshire Oddities and Strange Events. By S. Barinc- 

GouLp. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By W. ANDREWS. 

Curiosities of the Church, By Wm. Anprews, F.R.H.S. 
Early Religious Plays, Church Ales, Doles, Bells, Chained 
Books, etc. etc. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

By F. MABEL ROBINSON. 

Irish History for English Readers. 
crown 8vo, paper boards, Is. 

By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 

About Ireland. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘Joshua 


Davidson,’ etc. Second Edition, crown 8vo, paper boards, Is. 
‘ A brilliant and justly proportioned view of the Irish Question.’—Standard. 


Fourth edition, 


By W. PIMBLETT. 


Emin Pasha: His Life and Work. With an Account of 
Stanley’s Kelief March. With Portrait and Map, crown 8vo, 
paper boards, Is. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. 
Old Country Life. By S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A. Second 


Edition, with 65 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

* Bright, cheery, and picturesque. No one knows or loves quaint old England 
better than Mr. Barine-Gould. ‘This delightful volume is illustrated with clever and 
comical drawings.’— 7 ves. 

* As healthy, whoiesome reading, full of breezy life and movement, full of quaint 
stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be published throughout 
the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.'—World. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By S. Barinc- 
GouLp, M.A. Second Edition, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. 
* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delight- 
ful reading.’— 7m es. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ DONOVAN,’ ‘ WE TWO,’ etc. 


Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. By Epna LyaLi. Post 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 24th Thousand. 


‘ Edna Lyall has not writtea anything more artistic, or, from the moral point of 
view. more stimulati:g. In substance, as wellas in form, it is the maniiest of Edna 


Lyall’s books.’—Academy. 


Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
Ballads of the Brave. Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 


Courage, and Constancy, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited, with Notes, by Kev. F. LANGBRIDGE. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 

* The book is full of splendid things.’— Word. 





LONDON: METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREET, W.C. 





Vot. I.—Just PusiisHep. 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, PAST AND PRESENT; 
ITS HISTORY, ITS RELATION TO THE LAW AND THE STATE, 
ITS DOCTRINE, RITUAL, DISCIPLINE, AND PATRIMONY. 
Edited by Rev. R. H. Story, D.D., F.S.A. Scot., Professor of Ecclesiastica 
History in the University of Glasgow, and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Assisted by Rev. James Campse.u, D.D., F.S.A. Scot.; Rev. James RANKIN, 
D.D.; Rev. T. B. W. Niven ; ANpREw Macceorcg, Esq.; Rev. ADAM MILRoy, 
D.D.; Rev. THomas Leisuman, D.D.; late Rev. ANDREW EpoGar, D.D.; 
Nenion Extiot, Esq., S.S.C. ” 

Illustrated with numerous engravings of portraits of eminent Churchmen,,and 
views of interesting ecclesiastical edifices. In five volumes, cloth, red edges, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 
EDINBURGH, AND GLASGOW. 








READY IMMEDIATELY AT AL* THE LIBRARIES. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 2rown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 


BY A FELLOW-STUDENT. 
This attractive and well illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 








JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie, 
Being intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


THIRD EDITION, Price 6s., BY SAME AUTHOR, 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
OR, COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 








JUST READY, Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 
By F. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Lectures on Africa.’ 
STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF OF 
EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other I|lustrations. 
‘A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed an 
account of Stanley's early caieer.'.—Vanity ‘air. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 896.—JUNE 1890. —2s. 6d. 














CONTENTS, 

A SECRET MISSION. Cuaps. V.-VII. 

THE ORIGINAL BALLAD OF ‘THE DOWIE DENS. By Prorgssor 
VEITCH. 

FROM ARGIN TO TOSKI; ox, THE NILE CAMPAIGN OF 1889, 
Hi ith Maps. 

A SKETCH IN FIVE PHASES. By Gartu Gipson. 

JAMAICA. 


THE S!RANGE OCCURRENCES IN CANTERSTONE JAIL. By 
RicHarD Marsu. 

THE LAST OF THE RYDAL DOROTHYS.* 

A STORY OF THE SEINE. By Rev. G. J. Cow_ey-Brown. 

ROMANCE OF TWO HEIRESSES. 

THE PORTUGUESE AND MAKOLOLO-LAND. By Dantet J. 
RANKIN. 

LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 





WILLIAM RLACKWoOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 
TLY R Ww 
FORTNIGHTLY EVIE 
JUNE. 
The Great Equatorial Forest of Africa. By P. B. du Chaillu. 
The Poetry of John Donne _ By Professor Dowden. 
A Visit toa Great Estate. By Sir H. Pottinger, Bart. 
Distinction. By Coventry Patmore 


On Early Licensing Laws and Customs. By J. Chas. Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A 


Protection v. Free Trade in Australia. By G. H. 1D. Gossip. 
A Glance at Contemporary Greece. By James D. Bourchier. 
The Landlord’s Preferenti:| Position By kK. C. Richards. 
The Latest Discoveries in Hypnotism —1l. By Dr. J. Luys. 
The | ondo» Stage :— 

A Reply. By Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

A Rejoinder. By Oswald Criwfurd, C.M.G. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. — 


A Review of all Questions affecting National Interests. 
Contents. JUNE. One Shilling. 


Tue Rovat Mitirary Exuipition. By Her Grace the Duchess of Rutland. 
Tue CanapDian Mutttia. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 
A Summer NiGut’s Dream. 
A CONFERENCE OF THK Powers. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Tue Case or THE Duc v'OrLEans, (With Portrait.) 
WaTERLoo. I11.—CHARGES AGAINST WELLINGTON. By Colonel Maurice. 
THE CASE AGAINST THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. By ‘Zadok.’ (With Letter from 
General Viscount Wolseley.) 

NaTIonaL Insurance. By Lord Charles Peresford. 

‘The very best of all the periodical publications of the month of May.’—S# 
James's Gazette. 

London: W. H. ALvEn and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. And all Booksellers and 

Railway Bookstalls. 
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REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, as. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . ° j £505,000. 
Directors. 
Georce AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. CrassiE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
AMEs D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. M‘CanpD_IsH, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncretrr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL Spens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun WaRRACK, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
RE. ALISA TION ) DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent ‘Estates —of tes —of Companies i in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Comsration is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, cr undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentrures, DesentureE Stock, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
CHIENE "& TAIT, C.A., Secretaries. 


SCOTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; . £1,700,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP, pals : P 4357499 
RESERVE FUND, . £ 330,000 
The DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a limited amount of MONEY on 
DEBENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE AND THREE-QUARTERS 


PER CENT 
The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 





December last was over . £2,000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital, 1,340,000 
£31340,000 


The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the security. 
CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary. 
Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
EpInBurGH, April 18go. 


HOME INVESTMENT. 


THE SCOTTISH HERITACES COMPANY, LIMITED, 


EsTABLISHED 1874. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £64,031. PAID UP, £48,023. 
Chairman—JAMES COLSTON, Esq., J. P., D.L., EDINBURGH. 

The Company are now issuing DEBENTU RE BONDS in amounts of £100 and 
upwards, bearing Interest as follows, to replace others at higher rates now called in:— 
INTEREST—1 to 3 Years, 4 per cent.: 3 to 5 Years, 44 per cent. 

Pemsine Half- yearly. 
The CAPITAL and DEBENTURES are principally invested in Feu-duties and 
Feuing Land in Edinburgh. 
Full particulars in regard to security and forms of application may be obtained from 
COUPER & COOK, Accountants, 37 GEORGE STREET ; or 
PEARSON, ROBERTSON & FINLAY, W.S., 13 CasrLe STREET. 


4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 


Capitat Futry Suspscrisep, 

















$1,000,000 © o 
Capritat Paip Up, . 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FuND IN HAN, OVER ; : 40,000 © Oo 
UNCALLED CapiTAL, ; ; ‘ ; : : 873,931 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnpDréE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wy.tiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 

Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 “i for Three or Four Years. 
5 i for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
1r SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 


THE NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


CapiTat AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED AND Palrp-up, £500,000. 
Head Office--40 THREADNEEDLE Sraser, Lonpon, E.C. 
Dundee Ofice—6 PANMURE STREET. 
EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 
AnprREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 
Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 


For 3 years fixed, at 5 percent. 


s QtO12 months, ; ‘ ‘ » Bs 
», 6to8 us , : . ° 9 4 - 
99 3t05 ¢ ‘ ‘ . - 03 ae 


BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinsurGH Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


VOL, IV. 
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CONTENTS 


Notes. : : ; , ; ; . 29 
A Possible Enemy . ; j ; : ‘ 32 
The Art of Drama . F . ’ ; ; 33 
Co-operation . ; ; ‘ : : ; 34 
Newfoundland , ‘ ' ‘ 35 
The Triumph of Satan. ; . 36 
The Extravagances of Railw ay Competition ‘ 37 
Modern Men: The Right Hon. Sir W. V. 
Harcourt, Kt., M.P. ; , 38 
A Legend. Dedicated to all the C buvchen 39 
The New Gallery. ; ' : ; 40 
Flowers and Frills. ! R ; 41 
Scots Vivers . ‘ ; . 42 
Mr. Barlow’s Sense of Propeiety ; ; : 43 
On Treasure Bent. By G. Gordon Hake ; 43 
Romance. By W. E. Henley . . 45 
After a Parting. By Alice Meynell ‘ ; 45 
Correspondence : 
The Prospect of Compulsory Purchase ; 45 
The Figure at Hyde Park Corner : ; 46 
The Stimy Question . ; ; , . 46 
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NOTICE, 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and America, £1, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, £1, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions payabie in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R, 
DuNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
: Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 
3 





Magnificently situated. 


Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 


Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ss Ornamental Grounds. 
= lennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 
B 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 189g. 


ARRANGEMENTS UNTIL 2th JUNE. 


June 2 to 14. Lonpon Mivitary Banp. 


= * EDINBURGH BACH SOCIETY. 
os * Scottish Brass BAND ConTEST. 
7. GRaNpbEsT DispLay OF FIREWORKS EVER SEEN IN SCOTLAND. 
11. PRESENTATION BY THE CORPORATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE 


Ciry or EpinsurGH to H. M. STANLEY, Eso. (Admission 
to Grand Hall by Invitation of the Corporation only.) 

11. GREAT AGRICULTURAL SHow. Horses, CATTLE, SHEEP, Etc. 
Jumping Contests. Grand Parades of Prize Winners. Driving 
Turn-outs, etc. 


~~ 20 ALLOA MusICAL ASSOCIATION. 
> ScottisH CycLinG MEET. 
,, 16 to 28. BAND oF Roya. IrR1sH CONSTABULARY. 
— * ParsLey CHORAL UNION. 
18. E.T.C. Crus EventnG Sports. 
20. State Visit or THe RiGHt Hon. tHe LORD MAYOR anv 
SHERIFFS or Lonpon. 
21. GALASHIELS CHORAL UNION. 
25. Sr. G. F. Cus Eveninc Sports. 
28. Granpv Nationa Brass Banp Conrest (Ofen). 
28. GLasGow CHORAL UNION. 


ORGAN RECITALS in Granp HAtt Twice Daily. 
AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in the Extensive 
and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps. 

SPECIAL RAILWAY FACILITIES from all parts of the 
Kingdom at Exceptionally Low Fares. 

Open 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). 


5S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Tue Exnisits.—‘ Most comprehensive.'—Zhe Times. ‘Excel anything that has 
been seen on this side of the Border.’—Scotsman. 

Tue AMUSEMENTS.—‘ Where life may pass pleasantly. —G/asgow Herald. ‘Ample 
opportunity for amusement.’—MWorning Post. 

Tue Grounps.— By day . . . lovely, by night . . . gorgeous..—New York 
Herald. 

Tue Sirvation.—‘ Charmingly situated.'.—Liverpfool Mercury. ‘ Exceptionally 
accessible.’ —Manchester Guardian. 

GeneraL.—‘ Has developed into a colossal and magnificent enterprise.'—Newcast/e 
Chronicle. 


Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. od., 4s. od., 5s. Od., or 6s. gd. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 


ROWLANDS’ 
sa ODONTO, 


A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 


WHITENS THE 
TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA. 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 














Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 30, extra. 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


THE LOISETTE SYSTEM. 


[_SSONS in Special Edinburgh Class (if more than 100 join it) 10s. 

for the course. Each Pupil can receive the Lesson Papers sent to a Pupil by 
Correspondence. First Lecture at 8 p.m. on Thursday, June 5, 1890.—* Your 
System had so strengthened my Memory that I was able to give the gist of any 
book after reading it once . . . The present Bishop of Edinburgh lent me the 
books.’— Sept. 1888, [Rev.] J. MippLEToN Macpona.Lp [B.A. Oxon. ; Chaplain of 
Exeter College, and Houghton Syriac Prizeman, Oxford; formerly Student of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Edinburgh]. See letter on p. 28 of Pro- 
spectus. ‘The poem I learned in your way in one carefvl going through it [after 








First Lesson and Supplement only).'"—{Rev.] T. FirzHarpince Morton [M.A., 
Cam., Chaplain R.N.] ‘I sometimes surprise my friends by going over an entire 
sermon, the heads of which I memorised as / heard it.'—2d May 1889, A. L. 
Hussanp, Elmfield, Manstield. ‘After a_ fortnight's acquaintance with your System 
I committed permanently to memory the whole précis (121 sections) of the Taxes 
Management Act in five or six hours.'—E. T. Sumner, Surveyor of Taxes, Beverley. 
{Mr. Sumner could only spend an hour a day on the System.) 
Send 10s. at once to A. LoisETTE, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
| WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
| For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
| UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BiIiTTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. 


They are compounded from 


Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 


perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. 


To all whose employments 


cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 


Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, 


Without Intoxicating. 


being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 


Soule’s Hop Bitters. 
use the Bitters at once. 


Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
It may save your life. 


Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 


qa £500 “Sey will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 
refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use 


Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 


without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES. 


In the House of Commons last Friday Mr. Smith moved 
that Government business should take precedence of all 
other matters on Tuesdays and Fridays for the remainder 
of the session: an unavoidable course in the state of 
public business, as the House acknowledged. Some ex- 
cellent work was then got through with exemplary 
smoothness and rapidity under the by no means empty 
threat of a curtailment of the Whitsuntide recess. The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill was read a third time, 
despite a vehement protest from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who 
described it as the most wicked and abominable measure 
for which even the present Government has been respon- 
sible, and the Pleuro-Pneumonia Bill also passed through 
its last stage. The Allotments Bill was disposed of in 
committee and reported to the House, and the rest of the 
afternoon was occupied by an Irish wrangle of the familiar 
type, which was continued in ignorance or mischief into 
che evening sitting. The discussion, which turned on the 
proclamation of a meeting at New Tipperary, was acri- 
nionious and heated in the extreme, and (it need not be 
said) absolutely unprofitable. Finally the House was 
counted out and adjourned till next Monday. 

AppressinG a large crowd of Liberal holiday makers 
from Bristol on Monday, Mr. Gladstone contrived yet 
again we think to accomplish that task of ever-increasing 
difficulty : the task of surpassing himself. He spoke nearly 
an hour, for the most part, of course, on the Irish ques- 
tion ; and devoted the larger share of an unscrupulous and 
inconceivably unfair harangue to jogging the memory of 
his hearers on the subject of Mitchelstown. He gave a 
detailed account of the riot there three years ago, of which 
narrative it is not too much to say that, even granting it to 
be true in the letter—(which we by no means do)—it was 
wholly and entirely false in the spirit. He more than 
equalled the ridiculous violence of the Nationalist press in 
his denunciations of the police; made no attempt to dis- 
semble the sinister satisfaction he obviously felt in the 
thought of the mob battering the police with their black- 
thorns ; spoke of the men kilied in the riot as martyrs 
who had been ‘ wantonly, ruthlessly, and wickedly’ mur- 
dered ; and referred to the ‘inhuman levity’ with which 
the subject had been handled by the Unionists. Even 
Mr. Gladstone has seldom uttered anything so shameful 
or so mean as this malignant attack on the Irish Con- 
stabulary: perhaps, in these times, the most admirable, 
loyal, and efficient body of public servants which this 
country possesses, as no one assuredly knows better than 
Mr. Gladstone himself. 

Mr. Ditton and Mr. O’Brien and some other Parnellite 
members attempted to hold a demonstration in New Tip- 
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perary last Sunday. The meeting was proclaimed, and 
the ‘ patriots’ met and talked two miles off at Limerick 
Junction. Mr. Dillon regretted that the gallant sup- 
porters of Irish Nationalism in past years had been so 
often carried off to cold English dungeons without even 
the ‘ comfort of leaving one or two dead men behind them 
before they were immured’ ; and Mr. O’Brien ‘relegated 
in a sentence Colonel Cadell, the resident magistrate, to 
his ‘native jungles.’ So much for Irish members’ views 
as to armed rebellion and the agricultural condition of 
East-Lothian. An attempt was thereafter made to hold 
a meeting in New Tipperary. The police opposed, Mr. 
O’Brien became excited as is his wont, the police lost 
their tempers slightly, but not to any inexcusable extent, 
the meeting was not held, and the Irish members and 
their friends had a happy evening at a banquet in the 
National School. Altogether—apart from the attempted 
collision with the police—a very paltry, undignified, and 
unimportant incident. On Tuesday another meeting 
which was to have been held at Cashel was proclaimed. 
The same actors subsequently took part in a similar farce : 
the police interfered as before, but, as on Sunday, the 
total record of injuries seems about the same as that of 
an average football match. While these things are going 
on in Ireland Mr. Abraham is in Edinburgh with sweet 
words on his lips and a bailie—Walcot, of course—on his 
platform. His object is to collect subscriptions, and to 
stir up his countrymen in the matter of registration. 


Tue proclamation of Tuesday's meeting was characteris- 
tically avenged. On the same evening a canister of gun- 
powder was exploded close to the police barracks at 
Cashel. Happily little damage was done, though some 
police officers and a magistrate had a narrow escape. 
This dastardly outrage, with the record of an attack on 
a farmer which took place in North-West Cork on Sun- 
day night, and which seems to have resulted only in the 
shooting of one of the assailants by his companions in 
outrage, proves that constitutional agitation has not yet 
fully commended itself to the Irish. Mr. Dillon’s banquet 
in Dublin on Thursday is the only other incident in Irish 
affairs worth recording. He gave an account of his visit 
to Australia or how he collected £32,878, and expressed 
his belief that Australia could be appealed to again and 
again. If Mr. Dillon thinks that his Australian visit was 
a success financially or otherwise he is satisfied with small 
things, and such satisfaction is harmless. 

Tue ‘struggle for Africa’ has resolved itself into a 
hand-to-hand fight in the City between Mr. Stanley and 
Lord Salisbury ; and while this is still unsettled any news 
that may come from the interior or the coasts of the 
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Continent itself must be of secondary interest. Neverthe- 
less some of the items of African intelligence are of con- 
siderable significance. Major Wissmann and Mr. George 
Mackenzie are on their way to Europe. Their help and 
advice are probably needed in Berlin and in London, 
where the future of Africa and of German and British 
influence there is in course of being determined. Even 
Dr. Peters is on the homeward way. He wrote in the 
beginning of March from Uganda, announcing his inten- 
tion of marching to Bagamoyo by way of Usukuma and 
Ugogo. He may hope in this way to fulfil his ambition 
of drawing a German trail round British East Africa. 
Events in Uganda may have hastened his departure. 
A story has reached Berlin that Karema and the Arabs 
are again uppermost in that revolutionary land, and that 
Mwanga and the Christians are once more in the dust. 
The Portuguese have been hearing bad news both from 
ihe East and West Coasts. One of their ‘ expeditions’ is 
said to have been wrecked and its members massacred in 
the Makololo country. Another expedition sent out by 
Senhor Silva Porto, Captain-Major of Bihé, has been com- 
pelled to beat a retreat, and the captain-major has com- 
mitted suicide. Of course Lisbon knows that ‘ British 
intrigue’ has brought about these untoward events. 





Tue Kaiser has narrowly escaped meeting with a seri- 
ous accident. In company with the Hereditary Prince 
of Meiningen he was driving in a one-horse carriage on 
Sunday in the neighbourhood of Potsdam, when the horse 
shied, and the two illustrious occupants were emptied out 
upon the road. Happily neither was much hurt, although 
the Emperor seems to have twisted his ankle slightly and 
received a shock that prevented him for a day or two 
from attending to business. Those who moralise upon the 
little causes that produce, or prevent, great events may find 
food some day for reflecting how differently the course of 
European history would have been had the Emperor 
landed on his head instead of on his ankle. 





Tue sooner this country makes up its mind to pull in 
its horns and creep into its shell within these islands the 
better it will be for its peace. We have Germany crowd- 
ing us in Africa, and France playing cuckoo with our 
colony of Newfoundland ; and now comes an American 
senator and orders us to decamp within a year from the 
whole of North and South America and the islands adja- 
cent thereto. This was the effect of a proviso presented 
by Mr. Blair of New Hampshire during the discussion in 
the United States Senate on Monday upon the Naval 
Supply Bill. We are told that the proviso was rejected. 
How good of our American cousins! They could chaff 
the New Hampshire man, who, after all, had some 
grains of reason for bringing forward his proposal ; for, as 
he remarked, ‘a very large proportion of the British 
Parliament are in favour of arbitration, and why should 
they not be in favour of disarmament?’ But imagine the 
screams of Columbia’s eagle had a British peer or com- 
moner from his seat given the Republic notice to quit 
their part of the continent. Senator Blair is not far wrong, 
however, in thinking that, for this country, arbitration and 
surrender are transferable terms. 





A rippte of the excitement that is stirring the breasts 
of the Newfoundlanders reached this country when it was 
reported that the commander of a French cruiser had 
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landed troops in the Bay of St. George, one of the centres 
of fishing operations on the ‘ French shore’ of the island, 
and had made seizure of British boats and nets. Particu- 
lars are not given, and the story so far wants confirma- 
tion. But it is said, with the view of allaying excitement, 
that if any steps of the kind were taken by a French officer 
it was probably within the terms of the modus vivendi, 
and in accordance with the regulations for keeping order 
under the anomalous state of things which has been estab- 
lished on the western and northern shores of Newfoundland. 
So much the worse, it will be generally thought, for the 
modus vwendi and for the Newfoundland fishermen and 
colonists. A British lobster factory in the Bay has been 
closed, by order of the commander of H.M.S. Pelican 
after having been in existence for two years. The work- 
ing out of the modus vivendi appears to be that be- 
cause, in clearing the French out of the island nearly two 
centuries ago, we agreed to let them come at certain 
seasons to catch cod on the coast, the islanders, our fellow- 
subjects, are not to be allowed to catch even shell-fish on 
their own shore. 





On Wednesday judgment was given in the case of the 
Société des Métaux and the defunct Comptoir d’ Escompte 
M. Secrétan was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 10,000 franes. He is condemned on two 
distinct charges—one common to the criminal law of all 
civilised countries, the other peculiar to France. The 
first is fraud: M. Secrétan issued fictitious dividends, 
and consequently fraudulent balance-sheets ; the second 
is that of creating a monopoly. In short, Secrétan and 
his triends Laveissiére and Hentsch are fined for creating 
the ‘corner’ in copper. To English and American specu- 
lators this practical application of the law of France will 
appear strange, and they will probably ask if a Stock 
Exchange ‘bear’ is regarded in France as not less inimi- 
cal to society than the creature from whom he takes his 
name. What is sauce for the ‘bull’ is sauce for the 
‘ bear.’ 





Witn the advent of summer the labour excitement on 
the Continent seems settling down. There has been little 
or no news since early in the week, when it was said that 
the trouble of strikes had spread to Italy. In the province 
of Ravenna five hundred workwomen went out on strike, 
and were joined by several hundred navvies. When the 
inflammatory nature of the Italian is taken into account, 
and his fondness for cold steel, it is not surprising that ‘a 
detachment of troops intervened’ and killed and wounded 
several persons. ‘The strikers are still striking in Austria, 
in the Pilsen district; but the labour interest of the 
week is really in Spain, where, while on the one hand 
anarchy and socialism are anxiously feared and watched, 
on the other a settlement of the miners’ dispute has been 
come to in the Basque provinces. General Loma has con- 
trived an arrangement on the following lines: Abolition 
of the truck system ; hours of daily work to be eight from 
November to February, nine in March and April, Sep- 
tember and October, and ten from May till August. The 
Government, it is reported, will ask the Cortes to ‘dis- 
cuss a law dealing with employers’ liability and juvenile 
labour.’ That looks like some result of the Berlin Labour 
Congress, and of the lesson the English taught it. 





Tue General Assembly of the Church of Scotland de- 
cided on Tuesday, by a large majority in a small house 
that it was inexpedient that those not ministers of the 


Established Church should be eligible for Professorships of 


Theology in the Universities. Further, by the same vote 
it was decided that it was not desirable that any alteration 
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should be made in the doctrinal test which professors sub- 
scribe. That the Assembly was wrong was upheld by 
Professor Story in a remarkably lucid and able speech. He 
was followed by Principal Cunningham, who propounded 
the marvellous thesis that theology, like medicine, was an 
experimental science. No great fault will be found with 
the decision of the Church as expressed by its Supreme 
Court, though possibly a majority of laymen would be 
found supporting Professor Story. It is unfortunate that 
the two most distinguished theologians of the Chureh— 
Principal Caird and Professor Flint—should stand aloof 
from ecclesiastical politics, for in this as in many other 
matters, their guidance would have been as invaluable as 
their joint influence would have been great—so great 
indeed that another conclusion would probably have been 
arrived at. Still the Church has acted with generosity in 
recommending and inviting the affiliation to the Universi- 
ties of the Dissenting theological colleges, and the ulti- 
mate decision in this matter is not with the Church. 





Tue Report of the Church Interests Committee gave 
rise to an exceedingly animated and interesting debate in 
the General Assembly on Wednesday. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh moved' the adoption of the Report in what was 
probably the best speech he has ever made. He reviewed 
the history of the Disestablishment question during the 
past twelve months, and exposed the perfidy of Mr. Glad- 
stone's conduct in regard to the Church. He combated 
vigorously that gentleman’s recent exposition of the 
shortcomings of the Church of Scotland, and while ear- 
nestly disclaiming any desire to ‘ thirl’ the Church to any 
political party, left no doubt of his determination to fight 
to the bitter end. Dr. Scott, who followed, was not less 
vigorous and effective. He described Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech in the House of Commons as one than which no 
meaner or more unworthy had ever been made by a British 
statesman, and referred with scathing indignation to the 
light and easy way in which Mr. Gladstone seemed to 
think he could dispose of the question. Dr. Story spoke 
in a similar strain, stigmatising Mr. Gladstone's attitude 
towards the Church as more like a Jew pedlar’s or a 
broker's than a statesman’s. He demolished some of the 
statements habitually made by the Liberationists to Eng- 
lish audiences, and scored an excellent point when he 
characterised as ‘ unctuous cant’ the habit of calling Dis- 
senting bodies the ‘ sister churches.’ 





Tuencerorwarp the speeches were something less ag- 
gressive and defiant in tone, though they showed no trace 
of weakness or irresolution. Every one was impressed with 
the all-important duty of defending the National Church 
and preserving it intact for posterity. Dr. Robertson of 
Glasgow, speaking as a Liberal, declared that the time had 
now come for Churchmen to prefer the Church to their 
polities, Principal Cunningham spoke much more judici- 
ously than his wont, and said he thought the danger was 
not very great at present. He thought that the open 
avowal of his views by Mr. Gladstone had put the Church 
ina much more satisfactory position. Sir Alexander Kin- 
loch took up the same line, and pointed out (to our mind 
conclusively) that a long time must elapse, even supposing 
the worst to happen at the general election, before the 
Church could be successfully assailed in Parliament. The 
Assembly ultimately adopted the Report of the Committee, 
which recommends the spread of information among the 
people and the formation of organisations for Church 
Defence, but does not, we are thankful to say, pledge the 
Church, as a Church, to any active share in the work. The 
Church has no other interest than that the opinion of the 
VOL, IV. 
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people should be fully and freely tested and ascertained. 
It may leave its defence with confidence to the laity, while 
it continues its own noble, its own inestimable, work. 





Tue Scots journals this week have been full to over- 
flowing of the case of Dr. Marcus Dods. It was under the 
consideration of the General Assembly of the Free 
Church on Tuesday, and evoked an immense amount of 
excitement within that body itself; while the general 
public which still has a far greater taste for theological 
discussion on this side of the Tweed than on the other, has 
looked on with more or less interest and amusement at 
the furious struggle. No fewer than five motions were 
submitted to the Assembly ; but only three need be noted 
here: one (Dr. Adam’s) declaring that there was no 
ground for ‘ libelling’ Dr. Dods for heresy, but after a re- 
capitulation of the ‘fundamentals,’ censuring him for cer- 
tain expressions on these points ; a second (Mr. Renny’s) 
acquitting Dr. Dods altogether ; and a third (Mr. Winter’s) 
which expressed the views of the extreme ‘ constitutional’ 
or orthodox party, advocating a more searching inquiry 
into Dr. Dods’s views. After a long debate, Dr. Adam’s 
motion—that of the ‘ opportunist ’ party—was carried by 
351 votes to 274. And here for a time the matter ends. 





Tue conclusion arrived at is probably the best in the 
circumstances for the Free Church. It is not the most 
logical ; but it binds no one to anything, and it gives time 
for taking breath and considering the situation. Nor can 
Dr. Dods’s position be considered quite satisfactory. He 
ministers in a Church which can alter its confession of faith 
to-morrow if it so please: his duty plainly is not to serve 
under the old flag but to agitate for a new one. That 
a flag of some sort is necessary-—that a Church minus 
a tolerably definite dogma and tolerably authoritative 
standards is, despite good intentions and vague aspira- 
tions, of necessity paralysed and helpless—these are truths 
which perhaps the world is coming round once more 
frankly to admit. That, moreover, there are certain doc- 
trines, which need not here be specified, essential to the 
existence of an ostensibly Christian Church is another truth 
which Dr. Dods himself may some day come to recognise. 
In effect—unamiable as the orthodox party is apt to appear; 
ridiculous as is the importance they assign to trifles ; stilted, 
unreal, and lifeless as their phraseology seems to us ; they 
have at bottom right on their side: and when Mr. 
Macaskill said that he and his friends ‘would never 
submit to a mutilated gospel’ he was simply expressing 
—though in a foolish and inept manner enough—an 
idea which, contemned by Dr. Dods and most Broad 
Churchmen, must needs be the very life and soul of 
Christendom. 





M. Merssonier’s ‘1814’ was recently sold to M. Dela- 
haute for 500,000 fr., and at once purchased from him by 
M. Chauchard for 850,000 *%. O course this is the 
highest price whicii has ever ven paid for the work 
of a living painter, and the saie is but another triumph 
for the great prophet of the commonplace. It is 
improbable that the time will ever come when colour 
will be preferred to facts and line to an historica lesson. 
It is still the bitter truth that a painter who wishes to 
reach the goal of success by the shor est cut must boldly 
determine to be conscientious to everything but his art. 
In the meantime it is one of the curiosities of human 
folly that even the proprietor of the Louvre—for this, 
we believe, is the position of M. Chauchard—should be 
willing to pay more than £75 a square inch for one of M. 
Meissonier’s scrupulously accurate documents. 
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A POSSIBLE ENEMY. 


T the moment, the Newfoundland fisheries quarrel 
is probably giving more concern at the Foreign 
Office than anything else ; but it is scarcely heeded by 
the public, which—not unaccountably, however—finds 
much more interest in the German pretensions and 
proceedings in Africa. Lord Salisbury’s reproval of 
Mr. Stanley, Mr. Stanley’s letter in reply, the unabated 
fidgetings of the German Emperor, and the reports of 
the newspaper correspondents at Berlin, have kept at- 
tention fixed on what really is a very important matter ; 
and it will seem none the less so when account is taken 
of two or three considerations which have not been 
much remarked upon at present. 

In reproving Mr. Stanley's history and prediction, 
Lord Salisbury informed us that the negotiations for 
delimiting British and German territory in Africa had 
not been completed at any point ; and we were further 
to understand that they might break down altogether. 
The first of these assurances is a comfortable one, since 
it implies that nothing has been conceded that ought 
to be withheld. The other is less satisfactory ; because 
the conclusion from it is that excessive concessions have 
been demanded, and are so strongly pressed as to im- 
peril arrangement altogether. Now we do not learn 
for the first time that ‘the fault of the Dutch’ has 
been included in the recent acquisitions of the German 
Government. That Government has a very deter- 
mined habit of ‘giving too little and asking too 
much’; and it was foreseen that there would be no 
departure on the present occasion from a_ practice 
which has hitherto yielded very profitable results. But 
some of those results have been hardly tolerable to the 
people of this country ; and even before Mr. Stanley 
made a public parade of our wounded interests at Zan- 
zibar, Kilima-Njaro, and elsewhere, the Foreign Office 
had become sensible of a certain angry uneasiness which 
threatened ‘consequences’ if there were much more 
submission to the German diplomatic method. Now, 
when public feeling in matters of this sort becomes 
strongly pronounced it is generally of great service to 
the Government. In dealing with a constitutional 
State like our own the foreigner is always able to push 
his claims to the utmost as long as they excite no very 
marked displeasure in the country at large. But when 
a man in Lord Salisbury’s ‘position can point to the 
rising wrath of the people, he can add to ‘I will not’ 
‘I dene not’; and that makes all the difference to the 
encroaching foreigner. Therefore we might have ex- 
pected that the Prime Minister would have been rather 
pleased than otherwise when Mr. Stanley spoke out the 
other day, to the wakening of a growling response from 
one end of the island to the other. But that was not 
the effect; or if it was, Lord Salisbury’s pleasure was 
deeply hid under a show of irritation. It was no mere 
disguise, however. The irritation he displayed was 
manifestly genuine ; and, unfortunately, we can find at 
least one substantial explanation of it. 

On this occasion the encroaching foreigner is not of 
the usual sort. He is usually a statesman and a Minis- 
ter, considerate, wary, responsible, who does his work as 
a pure matter of business, pushing his advantages as 
far as they will go, but halting when he apprehends 
that he has come to the verge of danger or disadvan- 
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tage. This is not the person that Lord Salisbury has 
to deal with in the negotiations about Africa. ‘There 
was such a person at the head of affairs in Germany till 
Prince Bismarck was dismissed, but there is not now; 
and the difference may be easily illustrated. Suppose 
Prince Bismarck still Chancellor of the German Em- 
pire. Negotiations for marking off British and German 
‘spheres of influence’ are carried on with him. He was 
never a weak man, a careless man, nor one easily con- 
tented. He would employ a remarkable ingenuity and 
an equally remarkable truculence in gathering up every 
advantage that his arm could stretch to. But he would 
do so in full remembrance of the fact that he had 
other things to look to besides a grand success in an 
outlying piece of business; he would consider how 
much a grand success in it might prove to be one of 
those victories that cost too dear ; and, what is every- 
thing to the purpose, he could afford to accept far less 
in the end than he contended for at the beginning. 
Why? Because not a soul in Germany would doubt 
that a wisely calculating brain had guided the grasping 
hand throughout. Even a seeming failure could be 
afforded ; for nobody would put it down either to 
want of courage or want of judgment. But how does 
the case actually stand? A Minister with these ad- 
vantages and this freedom having been dismissed, 
the conduct of affairs is taken up not by another 
Minister (who might be dismissed too if that proceed- 
ing would cover a failure forced by indiscretion) but by 
the Emperor himself. And by what kind of Emperor, 
and under what circumstances ? Under circumstances 
of advertisement that the Emperor becomes his own 
Chancellor because he is more of an inspired intellect, 
more of a power altogether, than the aged and effete 
inhabitant of Friedrichsruhe; and under this other 
circumstance—that he has yet to prove himself what 
he pretends to be, and so justify the supersession. For 
aught we know, the Emperor is secretly preparing a 
variety of grand surprises to provide that justification. 
But this business of Africa is the first open and public 
test of his capacity and power; and that being so, can he 
afford to fail, or to seem to fail, in obtaining a decisive 
victory ? 
his towering pretensions in sight of all men ? Being the 
kind of Emperor he is, he will think not. ‘To do what 
his Chancellor might have done as the wisest thing, and 
could have done without the slightest injury to his 
reputation and prestige, would seem to this young 
man humiliation and damage extraordinary. Therefore 
the chances are that if the differences between the two 
Governments are what we must infer them to be it is 
not the youthful Emperor who will give way. He is 
the less likely to do so for the reason that he does most 
sincerely conceive himself the receptacle of something 
more than the earthly light that guides Chancellors 
and other servants of Hohenzollerns. King by divine 
right, he is also king by divine light ; and his arm of 
flesh must make good (if possible) the projects that 
proceed from the illuminations of his race and king- 
ship. 

Were Lord Salisbury asked whether this unusual 
state of things does not contribute much to his uneasi- 
ness, when he hears from his fellow-countrymen the 
under-growl of ‘ No more surrender,’ he would probably 
say ‘No’ if he were obliged to return a definite answer; 
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and diplomacy would justify the denial. But the 

question need not be put; neither need we inquire 

whether he thinks it a completely wise opinion that it 

will be well if the negotiations do break down, under 

the circumstances. Better it certainly seems to be than 

agreement conceding all that we hear of in the way of 
demand ; but not much better if the failure of negotia- 

tion may be followed by operations to which the words 

‘seizure’ and ‘occupation’ would apply, Perhaps 
there would be no such sequel as that ; but if anybody 
can say that the youthful Emperor is incapable of 
contriving it he must have access to unrevealed ele- 
ments in His Majesty’s character. It is a doubt with 
everybody else, and the doubt must add to Lord 
Salisbury’s embarrassments. 

And something more remains. So far the Opposi- 
tion has expressed its perfect satisfaction with Lord 
Salisbury’s conduct of affairs at the Foreign Office. 
But signs in abundance have appeared of late that if 
the Prime Minister should withstand the encroachments 
of the German Government, in Africa, or even the most 
baseless, insulting, and injurious of the demands attri- 
buted to that Government, it must only be by such 
protest as the mutton bleats in the jaws of the wolf, 
or there will be an ‘ anti-jingo* agitation wherever a 
Radical tongue may wag. Quite enough has appeared 
in Opposition prints, quite enough has been heard from 
Opposition orators, to give us assurance of that pro- 
spect ; and of course it passes into the calculations of 
German statesmanship. It may even be doubted in 
Berlin whether amongst some of our Liberal allies the 
ery would not be raised: *‘ For Heaven’s sake no risk of 
dissension !—nothing to jeopardise the Unionist cause !" 

If we wish for a complete view of the whole matter, 
let us leave none of these things out of sight; and 
when we have considered them enough, let us pro- 
ceed to the right conclusion, which we take to be 
this: The business before the Foreign Office, where 
the German pretensions in Africa are concerned, is 
extremely difficult and may become very disquiet- 
ing. The difficulties are such that they oblige us to 
think of Lord Salisbury’s anxieties with sympathy, 
and to treat whatever hesitations may be observed in 
him with the utmost forbearance and consideration. 
But we have not said all when we have said what is 
recited above. Among the ‘ bottom facts’ of the 
situation are these: Germany cannot afford to quarrel 
with Great Britain, and Great Sritain can on no account 
afford to be bullied out of her rights and dignities by 
Germany. It is entirely possible, however, that a just 
perception of the case will not be brought home to the 
Prussian mind till Great Britain stands up as a pos- 
sible enemy as well as an actual friend ; wherefore that 
should be done, if necessary. For the rest, let Lord 
Salisbury throw himself on the confidence of the 
country a little, and he will see that there is not much 
to fear from ‘anti-jingo’ clamour on the present occa- 
SION, 


THE ART OF DRAMA. 


HERE has been much recent writing (and we are 
promised more) on modern drama. With char- 
acteristic grammar one has spoken a universal con- 
demnation ; and though in his groping he never quite 


enabled to live. 
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stood upon the ground from which it may be too justly 
condemned, it was perhaps well that his wild and 
whirling words got vent. Mr. Oswald Crawfurd re- 
turned to the matter a month ago, and if his grammar 
was more satisfying than the grammar of Mr. George 
Moore, if also his thoughts had less in common with 
‘confounded chaos,’ he too surely failed to find that 
simple solution which a brief comparison will give, and 
which we have some time touched upon in these 
columns. Mr. Beerbohm Tree has now undertaken to 
defend the thing in a June magazine, and his line of 
defence may be as easily foretold as that of a publican 
on compensation or a Royal Academician on the so- 
called British School. There will be something of 
metaphysic, something of modern psychology, a good 
deal of rhetoric, and an appeal to ‘Nature. This 
last will be his master-card. We shall learn that never 
was the language of the stage so nicely observed from 
the conversation of the kennel and the drawing-room 
as now ; that our lode-star is not literature but situa- 
tion ; and that the more nearly the rank fustian of the 
Man in the Street can be married to a ‘ dramatic” situa- 
tion, the more triumphantly have the difficulties of the 
stage been solved. This shall be the appeal to ‘ Nature,” 
and by this shall many be led astray. 

For, in truth, in dealing with the drama you cannot 
appeal directly to Nature. The elemental machinery 
of a stage and of an audience is itself a convention, and 
the outcome of such an appeal must in its logical ex- 
tremity be the destruction of drama. Nature would 
abolish the foot-lights, and man must act his situations 
out in the unchosen language, the unchosen thoughts, 
of his unconsidered moments, unworthy of any record 
and particularly unworthy of any national literature. 
which, 
despite the ignorance, the stupidity, the neglect of 
generations, has survived through the mysterious pas- 
sage of scarce numbered years, aud which may there- 
fore (to put it on the lowest grounds) claim some in- 
trinsic vitality, some immortal being—you find as 
its first characteristic that its conventions were the 
The 


Athenians at once saw that the stage is in itself 


To glance for a moment at the Greek drama 





stiffest which have ever been seen in this world. 


a convention ; grant this and you may make it the 
handmaid of the noblest arts; and thus grew up the 
wonderful literature of the Greek drama. ‘The matter 
of the stage was put upon another plane of life—a con- 
ventional life, in whose atmosphere alone literature is 
The unities of the drama sprang 
round the literary soul for its guard, and these, being 
a stiffened form of life, abstracted any absurdity from 
men and women who talked in metre. It was the pro- 
vince of the Greeks to formulate the absolute of drama 
they took 


as they formulated the absolute of sculpture ; 
humanity in the act of emotion, in the stress of some 
passionate moral problem, and they changed it to 
marble, to be sighed over for all time. Had they 
left it as it was—(being artists they could not leave 
it as it was)—it might have pleased as the modern 
drama pleases; but flesh and blood are the merest 
worms-meat, and the thing could not have outlasted the 
Did they go too far? It is 
argued that they did: that they passed those regions 
where realism may wander hand-in-hand with unreality. 
They that hold this view are they that would place 
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the Elizabethan drama first among the world’s dramatic 
literature. 

For Shakespeare recognised the necessity of conven- 
tion as an essential element in art. His conventions 
are less rigid than those of the Greeks, his realism is 
more actual and more decorative than theirs ; but his 
characters speak a language removed from the speech 
of men, and his drama is therefore touched with litera- 
ture: and this was done not involuntarily but of set 
purpose. ‘Take, for example, the play within the play 
of Hamlet. If the dramatist had deliberately set him- 
self to stiffen the language of men for his actors, it 
should follow that when his actors become actors 
their language should be stiffened from the ordinary 
language of his drama. And this—the point has 
been noticed before—is precisely what has been done. 
Says the player King : 

‘Full thirty times hath Pheebus’ cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground ; 


And thirty dozen moons, with borrowed sheen, 
About the world have times twelve thirties been.’ 


Shakespeare is in no place else so stiff. And only by 
this means of a recognised convention in dramatical 
language has it been anywhere possible to have a litera- 
ture in drama. ‘Thus only can Florizel express his 
love : 

‘When you do dance, I wish you 


A wave o the sea that you might ever do 
Nothing but that.’ 


The Florizel of Mr. Robert Buchanan (say) would swear 
by anything commonplace within the reach of any 
moonstruck dabbler in the common lingo of senti- 
ment. For the Man in the Street is not literary, 
and his language is not the language of art. ‘The 
difference, then, between Sophocles and Shakespeare 
is one of degree and not of kind. Both 
nised that the drama is of convention all compact, 
and they touched its literary element with convention 
likewise. With Sophocles the result is an absolute 
composed, austere, majestical—a perfect expression of 
balanced and ordered art. Shakespeare unloosened the 
girdle of his Muse; but he secluded her in sacred groves 
and filled her domain with a considered music. He gave 
her more liberty and a larger dower than Sophocles had 
given, but she was still his dear prisoner ; and therefore 
is she immortal as her divine elder. 

Is it growing clear to the modern playwright that 
his very methods prevent his work from becoming part 
of our national literature ? Will he so blind himself as 
to believe that drawing-room wit is the stuff that 
dreams are made of—the dreams that, not being pass- 
ing, shall live into the ‘ rich quiet of the after-glow’ of 
human destiny? ‘The thing is palpably preposterous. 
The ‘appeal to Nature’ is a matter to be summarily 
dismissed. Grant the modern all his dearest ambition 
would demand. Allow that his situation is striking, 
his selection reticent. Assure him—he would hold it 
highest praise—that all his characters speak in just 
the language of ‘real life’; that his dragoons swear 
in the true cavalry terms ; that his witty man is ‘ spark- 
ling’; that his villain is beyond reform; that his hero 
is sober to sobriety, and his ‘ pure woman’ as pure as 
whitewash can make her. And what, after all, is his 
place in art? He is popular, he realises vast sums, he 
goes through life feeling (with Cassio) that to be pointed 
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at is delicate and desirable. But he is mortal, he will 
some day die, and he and his work will presently be for- 
gotten. For your modern dramatist is a lump of sugar, 
and in the tea-cup of time shall he melt and disappear. 


CO-OPERATION. 


TPVHERE is much that is excellent in Lord Rosebery’s 
inaugural speech as President of the Co-operative 
Congress. He professed to speak as an outsider, which 
he undoubtedly is; but his address showed that, if he 
were at one time ignorant of the history of the co- 
operative movement he has at any rate taken the 
trouble lately to read up Mr. Holyoake’s book with 
great care, and to get by heart all the salient points 
which an enthusiastic co-operator would make. Lord 
Rosebery is essentially smart. He did not miss the 
opportunity of adroitly advertising the political party 
to which he belongs. He said soft things about those 
with whom he cannot possibly have any sympathy ; 
and he played with consummate ability on the suscep- 
tibilities of all sorts and conditions of people. He had 
a sneer for excessive State interference, and a kindly 
word for Socialism. He had a sad but gentle rebuke 
for the shopkeeper who fears that the competition of 
the ‘ stores’ may deprive him of his daily bread ; but 
even for him he could promise balm in Gilead: the 
Civil Service stores are ‘more illicit,’ ‘less constitu- 
tional, ‘not in harmony’ with the workman’s organisa- 
One share one vote, he remarks: what an 
excellent idea! Why does the State not imitate it? 
And he insinuatingly hawks the Gladstonian _ pro- 
gramme in the guise of a compliment to some of the 
co-operators. And later on he listens to a ‘ prize 
essay’ on The Relationship between Co-operation ana 
Socialistic Aspiration, by Miss Margaret Llewellyn 
Davies, couched in the style of advanced philanthropy, 
which, with that gentle kindliness of which advanced 
philanthropy consists, deals with ‘the monster of self- 
interest, with its many heads of competition, capitalism, 
landlordism, etc., and kindred topics. Lord Rosebery 
is a very civil man, and he has his reward. 
Far be it from us to attack co-operation or the Co- 


tions. 


operative Congress. Perhaps the Congress and_ its 
President desire to drive out the monster of self-interest 
from their own midst and to adopt in toto the prin- 
ciples of abstract altruism. It may be that they be- 
lieve the evil spirit of competition is no longer among 
them—though if that be so we do not know how the 
‘ prize essay * was selected. We have no desire to deny 
or decry the great strides co-operation has made in this 
country, and we appreciate the value of it as fully as 
Lord Rosebery or Lord Aberdeen or anybody else. 
But there is a monster abroad far more terrible than 
poor old self-interest—which, after all, is what neither 
parson nor politician is ashamed to appeal to when he 
wants to get people to carry out his wishes or approve 
his theories. ‘The name of this monster is Cant; and 
he is having things all his own way at present. In the 
modern Radical, in the New Journalist, in the ardent 
Ibsenite we are not surprised to meet him ; but it will be 
serious indeed if he is to obtain a permanent footing 
among co-operators. Nay more: if the co-operators 
hope to have the great future their past promises for 
them they should get rid of him with all speed. It 
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has become the fashion in some quarters to speak and 
write of competition as if it were synonymous with sel- 
fishness and hatred of mankind. With this heresy co- 
operators, aboveall others,should have no dealings. Why 
did co-operation originate? 'To ‘ abolish false dealing "— 
we quote from the rules of the Co-operative Union— 
that is, to enable the co-operators, by combining, to 
get a share of the profits, if not the whole, for them- 
selves. These objects are laudable, but they are neither 
altruistic nor philanthropic. Such being the aims with 
which they started, the co-operators soon found that 
they could not only carry them out with success but 
that there was money in them. They amassed wealth 
and invested it ; and, as Lord Rosebery said very truly, 
forty millions of profits in twenty-six years have gone 
into the pockets of the working-classes. Co-operation 
is, in fact, nothing but a business conducted under 
existing economic conditions for the advantage of the 
parties concerned in it, and it has been a conspicuous 
success. ‘The Congress does well to emphasise this, and 
to be proud of it. It also does well to point to the 
value of co-operation as an incentive to thrift and tem- 
perance among workmen. But if the common cant 
about self-interest, and capitalism, and competition is 
to find favour with it, farewell to all the manliness and 
honesty which has till now characterised the co-opera- 
tive scheme. 

Lord Rosebery gave sound advice when he recom- 
mended the co-operators to proceed with caution. 
Walk warily, said he; and it is possible that his words 
may have a deeper meaning than he intended. For not 
only is the danger to which we have already alluded 
one which the co-operators have good reason to dread, 
but another problem lies before them which they can- 
not avoid attacking. Co-operative distribution has long 
ago turned the corner and travelled far on the path of 
success ; co-operative production has as yet made little 
progress, and it is in this direction that co-operators 
are bound to turn their attention. It is easy to under- 
stand why co-operation has worl a greater triumph in 
distribution than in production. The latter enterprise 
demands infinitely more business capacity ; and the co- 
operators, if they turn producers, must depend more on 
the custom of the outside public. 
more clearly the real value of business ability in re- 
lation to the value of labour than the fact that co- 
operative producers cannot, as a rule, struggle success- 
fully against their competitors, because they cannot 
pay highly enough for business power. The prin- 
ciple of ‘one share one vote’ is another danger against 
which co-operators require warning. If we mistake 
not, it generally happens that each shareholder has 
only one share, but where one has two hundred (the 
highest number possible) it is emphatically unfair that 
he should only possess the same voting power as the man 
with one. Lord Rosebery thinks the principle an excel- 
lent one. Well, sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. His lordship is a shareholder in M‘Ewan’s ; 
let him go to Mr. M‘Ewan and suggest the application 
of the principle to that prosperous concern, and tell the 
co-operators how Mr. M‘Ewan receives his proposal. 
We believe that co- operation is destined to accomplish 
far more than it has yet done ; it is a force that tends 
entirely for good. The President of this year’s Con- 
gress has pointed out some of the difficulties in its way, 
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and has, it seems to us, underrated others; on the 
whole, he gave the soundest advice possible. But O, 
co-operators, whether you are producing or distributing, 
speechifying or listening to prize essays, avoid cant as 
you would Satan ! 





NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HE recent telegrams from Newfoundland are dis- 
quieting, and unfortunately there seems no rea- 
son to believe that we have yet arrived at the most 
serious point in the crisis. At the present stage it is 
impossible to decide on which side the technical right 
actually lies: with the French officers or with the British 
subjects, against whom they have used violence. This 
much is clear, that the Newfoundlanders began fish- 
ing operations on a portion of the coast alleged to be 
within the limit of the French claims, and that there- 
upon a F’rench officer ordered them to desist. It does not 
appear whether on their refusal to do so he appealed to 
the commander of the British man-of-war to enforce the 
terms of the treaty; but there can be no doubt that 
such a course is prescribed by the international agree- 
ment, and that the odious task of doing police work for 
the French is imposed upon our own sailors. The 
Newfoundlanders, however, appear to have turned to 
the British commander for assistance; and, doubtless 
in accordance with the strict letter of the officer's 
instructions, thet assistance was refused. If the oc- 
currence which has so greatly agitated the Newfound- 
landers fell out in the manner we have suggested, 
there is nothing novel in it. But the incidents 
which spring from the abnormal situation created 
by the fishery treaties are of a character which does 
not bear exposure and discussion. Everything may 
have been done by the authorities on both sides 
according to the strict letter of the law; and per- 
haps everybody ought to be perfectly well satisfied. 
As a matter of fact, however, the Newfoundlanders 
are not at all satisfied: on the contrary, they are 
in a condition of fierce indignation, which would be 
shared by every one of their English-speaking country- 
men throughout the world who found himself in so 
intolerable a situation ; for the situation is intolerable, 
and the sooner the fact is recognised by all parties the 
better. ‘There may be many conclusions to the difficulty 
which has arisen; but the one conclusion which is utterly 
impossible is a permanent continuance of the present 
régime. ‘That the French claims over Newfoundland 
must be absolutely extinguished is beyond all doubt, 
and the emancipation of Newfoundland is merely a 
question of time. How the release will be effected is 
not yet clear. It may and ought to be effected by an 
honourable and reasonable compromise between the two 
great Powers concerned. 

The French undoubtedly have a right, to which 
they attach value, and which they do not desire to 
relinquish. Unfortunately this right can only be exer- 
cised in a foreign country, and can only be carried 
out by the perpetration of daily insults to a high- 
spirited people: in a word, the maintenance of the 
French claims is incompatible with the advance of civi- 
lisation. This is a case where the public should be 
taken into the confidence of the diplomatists, and the 
British people throughout should be informed that Her 
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Majesty’s Government, admitting the legality of the 
French claim but at the same time recognising the 
extraordinary difficulty of the situation, has offered a 
lump sum to France by way of compensation. If 
France refuse an offer made in good faith and on a 
sufficiently liberal scale, it would then be necessary to 
consider the next step. But in the opinion of every 
British subject throughout the world we should be 
justified in taking firm action for the protection of our 
countrymen. As between ourselves and France, there- 
fore, the matter at any rate in its first stages seems 
clear enough. At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that there is another very serious aspect of 
the question which has to be considered, and we com- 
mend it especially to the Imperial Federation League. 
We need hardly say that we are most favourably dis- 
posed towards the claims of British subjects seeking aid 
from the British Government in a just quarrel. But 
the Newfoundlanders must not forget, and must not be 
permitted to forget, that with every right there comes 
a corresponding duty. In the telegrams from St. 
John’s it is stated that some of the inhabitants, exas- 
perated by the refusal of the British commandant to 
intervene on their behalf, have refused to pay taxes. 
The report is a patent absurdity. At this moment 
Newfoundland does not contribute one farthing to the 
Imperial navy or to the Imperial army; she has not 
equipped a ship or raised a regiment. Her coasts are 
guarded by the British North-American squadron and 
her chief port is garrisoned by British troops. 

Now it is well that we should be plain with the 
Newfoundlanders in this matter. It is evident that 
they are urging the British Government to take up a 
quarrel on their behalf, which may in certain eventualli- 
ties end in war between Great Britain and France. 
This is a consequence not to be lightly faced. ‘ Loud 
war by sea and by land * throughout the whole breadth 
of this empire would be a calamity even more dreadful 
than that with which the world was afflicted when last 
Newfoundland was retained by British arms for the 
British Crown. 
quence ought never to be faced, such a responsibility 
never to be incurred; but this we do say unhesitatingly, 
that if the Newfoundland delegates come to this country 
and endeavour to involve Great Britain in a gigantic 
war in which they will take no part, to use our fleets 
and armies for their own purposes without offering to 
contribute one man, one gun, or one shilling, they will 
simply be laughed at by British electors. On the other 
hand the delegates, if they choose, have the game in 
their hands. They have only to make it clear that while 
they claim the rights they are willing to perform the 
duties of British subjects ; that while they ask us to 
risk much for them they are men enough to risk some- 
thing for themselves ; and they will carry all that is 
best in the United Kingdom with them. 


We do not say that such a conse- 


THE TRIUMPH OF SATAN. 


HEN the Earl of Rosebery paid a visit to the 
Assembly Hall of the Free Church on Friday 

evening he must have regretted that he was not in time 
to hear the discussion on ‘ betting and gambling’ which 
occupied the divines and their coadjutors an hour or so 
earlier. His Lordship would have been edified had he 
heard the Reverend W. A. P. Johnman, of Hawick, pro- 
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pose to interdict the racecourse to ‘ princes of the blood 
and the nobility’; and he would have received sound 
instruction from the Rev. W. M. Falconer, of Edinburgh, 
in regard to ‘ tips, prognostications, and reports.’ But 
the Karl missed all this, and we féar that he will not 
even read the Report of the Committee on Religion 
and Morals which formed the basis of the discussion. 
Too few will peruse this annual bulletin of the battle 
between the Free Church and Satan. It is a dolorous 
document. The Free Church is well equipped for the 
campaign ; its soldiers are trained by redoubted war- 
riors; presumably it has Providence on its side; but 
this Satan is a terrible fellow. They get rather the 
better of him in the matter of whisky, but he defeats 
them, hands down, with the spirit of gambling. They 
attack him with extra prayer-meetings, and he re- 
sponds with swearing at football matches. They pile up 
communion-rolls, and alas! the new zealots are found 
to be ‘mere professing Christians.’ ‘The passion of youth 
and the inertia of age are both formidable weapons in 
the hands of their victorious adversary. In Angus and 
Mearns the ‘ after-meetings* are largely patronised by 
young men and young women, but their callous elders 
bide at home; while in Ross, though drinking at 
funerals has gone out, ‘ ante-nuptial fornication” is _re- 
presented as ‘ far too common.” Everywhere there is a 
record of failure. * Moderatism’ is in the ascendant. 
* Half-day hearing’ is naturally bracketed with ‘ Sab- 
bath walking, as to which the committee sadly report 
that these subjects would be worthy of serious atten- 
tion, ‘if the Church had any practical wisdom at its 
disposal.’ This is really the most valuable sentence in 
the Report. What but the most 
unpractical wisdom—or unpractical unwisdom, rather 
And what 
sort of sympathy can there be between the outside world 


Practical wisdom ! 
—could construct and issue such a tirade ? 


and a body of men who believe that such a publication 
is going to exert a wide influence? By its language 
the document stands condemned; and it is incredible 
that the Free Church should not have discovered that 
religious slang is nauseous to the unclerical palate. Can 
they believe, or make themselves believe, that people 
will seriously regard such phrases as ‘ times of refresh- 
ing, ‘showers of blessing, ‘ pressure of the world, ete. ? 
Practical wisdom, indeed, is at a discount. 

Now come, dear Committee of the Free Church, and 
We believe that you mean 
well, and we believe that you are quite as good as your 


let us reason together. 
neighbours. You believe that you are very much 
better ; it is futile to deny it, for with the denial your 
catalogue of other people’s sins loses all its point. It 
is unfortunate that you should have this opinion—un- 
fortunate because it will not impress those other people 
favourably towards you. You wish to construct an 
account of the ethical condition of Scotland at the 
present time, and your plan is to enumerate the various 
sins which you consider most deserving of blame. Your 
list is pretty much the following: Drink, swearing, 
Sabbath-breaking, fornication, gambling, betting, and 
Drink 
you declare to have abated ; the others you generally 
admit to have increased. Well, dear friends, let us 
consider one or two of these vices and your attitude 
towards them, and the conclusion the outside public is 
likely to form in regard to the latter. You have the 
world at a disadvantage, you evidently know its weak 


abstinence from church and prayer-meeting. 
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points, while the world has little or no knowledge of 


yours. No doubt there is a good deal of swearing. 
You, we doubt not, never swear; but is not angry and 
bitter language much the same whatever words be used ? 
Do you think that when a lad says ‘damn’ because he 
gets his shins kicked at a football match he is a greater 
offender than the minister who writes in so many words 
to another that he is neither ‘a Christian nor a gentle- 
man’? We do not know much about you, but we 
know that one of your great lights did that of late ; 
and we know that. you seeded him because he said 
something about Moses or Jonah, or somebody, but 
you never dreamt of rebuking him for that. Do you 
think that sensible peuple ale an ethical distinction 
between an oath and a virulent epithet? Sabbath- 
breaking, no doubt, is a point you can fairly make 
against the general public. But if you have any 
accurate sense of proportion you cannot denounce what 
‘all Sabbath-breaking as a serious offence. You 
must see how hopeless your case is when you deplore 
Sunday walking and driving; you are indeed like the 
old woman who, when reminded that Christ walked 
in the field with his disciples on the Sabbath, replied : 
‘Weel, I never thocht the mair o° him for’t.”. You 
attack incontinence, but you have no reproach for 


you 


the reckless people who incur the responsibility of 
large families without taking the least trouble to pro- 
vide for them. Is it because you think this is a small 
matter? You are fond of statistics : that 
one person out of every thirty-six in Great Britain isa 
pauper at this moment. 


remember 


Not one of these would be so 
had it not been for the imprudence, the ignorance, the 
Where 

You 


are touching a dangerous subject when you attack un- 


selfishness, or the extravagance of somebody. 
do these vices come in your category of sin ? 


chastity ; and the way in which you solve the problem 
is to condemn it without stint, and to call Anathema 
Maranatha to the unchaste if he should happen to be 
found out. It may be hard to say what is the best 
mode of meeting the evil, but one thing 
certain: your method is quite useless. 


at least is 
Hundreds of 
years ago the Church of Rome 





a far more powerful 
organisation than your own can ever hope to be—tried 
it and came to hopeless grief. But above all else you 
are exercised over the prevalence of ‘ gambling and 
betting.” You propose the most drastic remedies, and 
you expect people to believe you are thoroughly in 
earnest! Well, much do you believe in your- 

for people will be apt to judge you by that 
An hour or two after you had presented your 


how 
selves ? 
test. 

Report one of the most important supporters of the 
You 


greeted him with applause, you felt honoured by his pre- 


institution of betting came into your Asse mbly. 


sence, you gave him a post of honour beside the leaders 
of your Church. ‘There may be reason in all this ; but 
you cannot expect the gamblers and bettors to be im- 
pressed by it. And, after all, what is it that you 
find so objectionable in betting ? In your Report you 
say that a man whose mind is taken up with the 
chances of winning or losing a small sum on a race is 
not fit to profit by Sunday services. 
trivial, and if true would strike at every kind of business 
enterprise. 


The excuse is 


You cannot object to the waste of money, 
because what one man in a workshop loses another man 
wins. But you very rightly suggest that the winner 

in his jubilation, i is inclined to extravagance,—or as you 
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forcibly put it, to ‘stand drinks.” Now why not go 
to the root of the matter, and decry extravagance, im- 
providence, and the vices of selfishness instead of 
running off on side issues? But, alas! you will not 
leave the beaten track; the sins you denounce must 
be the ordinary conventional ones; and if you can ex- 
tract a sensation from them so much the better. The 
errors of everyday life, you—like so many branches of 
the Christian Church—will not deign to notice, no 
matter how far-reaching their effects may be. And so 
your losing battle with Satan will continue ; and you 
are just as likely to aim a deadly blow at the Prince of 
Darkness as you are to arouse the enthusiasm—or even 
the languid interest—of the practical champions of 
human progress. 





THE EXTRAVAGANCES OF RAILWAY 
COMPETITION. 


UDGING from the number of private bills now or 
e till recently before Parliament, the present year 
should be regarded as marking the fever-point in Scot- 
tish railway enterprise. It may be doubted if this 
is really the case, however. There has been an abun- 
dance of sound and fury, of fret and fume, over the 
Edinburgh Underground Railway Bill and over the 
fight for the Glasgow and South-Western, but a good 
deal of it is hysteric al and unreal. Our leading rail- 
way companies have yet to learn a lesson similar to 
that which was forced upon Earl Russell when he 
figured in the character of ‘ Finality John.” He dis- 
mel that the British public having i in 1832 par- 
taken of a full meal of political reform was not pre- 
pared a few months afterwards to digest any of his 
Our 


companies will ere very long learn that in the opinion 


fancy franchises, however attractively served up. 


of the passenger section—as distinguished from the 
shareholder section—of the public the opening of 
the Forth Bridge is to railway enterprise what the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was to franchise extension. 
If the voice of the Man in the Street, or the Car, 
or the District Railway could be heard above the 
din of forensic debate in Westminster, he would be 
heard saying something like this: ‘ Let us see what 
the opening of the Forth Bridge actually means so 
far as the public convenience is concerned. It makes 
the East Coast routes from London to Perth and from 
Aberdeen some nine and seventeen miles 
respectively shorter than the West Coast routes. 
But the West Coast passage will be quickened— 
(notice to such an effect has already been given)—to 
meet this emergency; and when due consideration is 
of folks who will silently and 


London to 


given to the number 
shamefacedly, because timidly or superstitiously, decline 
to cross the Forth Bridge, it by no means follows that 
the opening of that structure means mort sans phrase 
to the West Coast. In any case, would not the rival 
North British and Caledonian Companies be well 
advised to wait till it is seen how traffic will develop 
in consequence of the opening of the Bridge rather 
than to continue a cut-throat competition? And in 


the meantime, may it be whispered that both could not 
be better employed than in looking to the comfort of 
the public in such matters as decent and clean carriages 
and substituting reasonably commodious railway stations 
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for the cattle-sheds that are the vogue in districts 
where there is no competition ?” 

This is the voice of the Man in the Street, but it is 
also the voice of sense and truth; and it ought to 
be consulted by our railway companies before they 
enter on their competitive enterprises. If this step 
were taken it may be assumed that a good deal of 
the time and money spent in arguing matters before 
Parliamentary Committees would be saved. ‘Take, for 
example, the contemplated amalgamation between the 
North British and the Glasgow and South-Western, 
which has already been the subject of a protracted 
fight before a House of Commons Committee, and 
which, it seems, will be fought by the Caledonian Com- 
pany to the bitter end before a Committee of the House 
of Lords. The first news of this project came upon the 
public like a bolt from the blue ; and from the tactical 
standpoint this coup was, of course, perfectly justifi- 
able. But whatever may be the nominal upshot of the 
present struggle—even should it give the North British 
the command of about fourteen hundred miles of rail- 
way lines as against eight hundred possessed by the 
Caledonian—the genuine result of it can hardly fail to 
be a compromise between the rival schemes which will 
yield the Caledonian Company all the running powers 
in Ayrshire that it requires or perhaps even wishes. 

Again, take the project of the Caledonian for an 
underground railway to Leith. As a piece of stra- 
tegy, as an effort to carry the war into the enemy's 
camp, this scheme may be both intelligible and ex- 
cusable. But had the Caledonian directors foreseen 
the amount and fierceness of the opposition which the 
underground scheme has aroused, they would in all pro- 
bability have abandoned the thought of it. ‘To Edin- 
burgh amenity is everything, and she has already suf- 
fered so much from railway ‘ expansion’ within the past 
few years that any fresh infliction is absolutely intoler- 
able. It must be allowed, however, that the public of 
Scotland has been wofully remiss in opposing the ex- 
travagances of railway competition. Edinburgh may 
save itself from the horrors of a railway under Princes 
Street, but it can never recover from the havoc railways 
have already wrought. The existence of the Waverley 
Station is as much a reflection on the taste and intelli- 
gence of the inhabitants as it isa blot on the landscape. 
It is tragic to stand on the North Bridge and look sea- 
wards, and then imagine what the prospect might have 
been if sheds and engine-houses had never been allowed 
to usurp the place of green grass and trees. No city 
has suffered more than Edinburgh from the crimes, the 
follies, and the jobs of her rulers. This new attempt 
to despoil her of her only claim to a high place among 
the cities of the world will surely meet with the suc- 
cessful opposition of a more intelligent generation. 
Glasgow has not fared much better ; it has already one 
underground railway, and—as the visitor who may 
attempt to drive through its streets at the present 
moment will find to his cost—will soon have to reckon 
witha second. The pause in railway development which, 
in spite of various appearances to the contrary, will be 
the result of the opening of the Forth Bridge ought 
to be utilised by the people of Scotland generally in 
placing the disadvantages against the advantages of 
unlimited railway energy and competition. The small 
still voice of Beauty should seek for once to make itself 
heard even to the detriment of dividends. 
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MODERN MEN. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR WILLIAM GEORGE GRANVILLE 
VERNON HARCOURT, KNIGHT, M.P., ETC. 


YHE records of the Vernons and the Harcourts abound 
in the ore of history. In recent times Archbishop 
Harcourt is found upholding the traditions of his house 
and of the hunting-field, and nearly two centuries ago the 
first Lord Harcourt—(who had the distinction of drafting 
the Treaty of Union between England and Scotland)— 
was ‘among the lawyers the most eloquent orator, and 
among the orators the most able lawyer.’ In the reign of 
Edward 1., too, a renowned Harcourt changed sides with 
equal brilliancy and felicity, till at the battle of Créey— 
(acting, probably, on defective information as to the 
chances of the fight)—he deserted to the losing side. But 
among all the Harcourts and all the Vernons there is none 
whose career and character will be of greater interest to 
the philosophic historian than the author of the Letters on 
International Law. 

Sprung of a Tory stock that had been sometimes en- 
nobled and was always royal (at least since 876), William 
Vernon Harcourt entered public life on (as it seemed) the 
probability that he would follow the footsteps of the first 
Lord Harcourt, and establish himself—broad-based upon 
the Premier’s will, ete.—upon the woolsack in the due 
course of political and professional advancement. But 
probability is one thing and innate genius another ; and 
it was soon apparent that so tame and_tradesmanlike 
a destiny was not for him. He was Harcourt and 
he was young, and of course he aimed at political 
distinction. He scarce deigned to soil his hands 
with the emoluments of advocacy, but, having appealed 
to the great heart of the people as the ‘ Historicus’ 
of The Times and his ‘old friend Walter,’ in 1858 he 
offered himself, his conscience, and his theory of epigram 
to the electorate of Kirkcaldy. But the ‘lang toun’ 
would have none of his conscience, none of his theory of 
epigram, none of himself, and for ten years more the Par- 
liament of Britain and he—he, the sublimation of the 
Vernons and the Harcourts all !—remained in what some- 
body has called ‘the viduity of estrangement.’ It was 
mortifying, but with stupidity the very gods—much less 
the Harcourts and the Vernons !—do battle in vain. Still, 
it is understood that seats are to the influential even as 
»dventures are to the adventurous ; and when all of you is 
Vernon excepting what is Harcourt, it is probable that 
you will sit for somewhere or other in Her Majesty's 
House of Commons. Thus it was with this particular 
apologist of Mr. Parnell. He entered Parliament for 
Oxford, and it needed all the fact that his letters on 
international law were able, lucid, and extremely interest- 
ing to purge his appointment as Professor of that subject 
in the University of Cambridge of a certain savour of 
jobbery. Nothing could prevent the post from being 
held as a sinecure. And asa sinecure Sir William long 
continued to hold it, with a shamelessness till then un- 
dreamed of even at Cambridge. 

The story of his simple, beautiful, accomplished life is 
fresh in the public mind. He was too intelligent not to 
show that he had his price, and too critical of principles 
and men not to know that he was worth it. Everybody 
remembers how—protesting that Mr. Disraeli was a leader 
who was proud of the House of Commons and of whom 
the House of Commons was proud—he was bold and astute 
enough to bait that other leader to whom he owed his 
place as Solicitor-General. Well worth remembering, too, 
is that other leader’s vengeance. It has lasted down to 
present times, as Sir William’s entire discrediting alike 
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as politician and as enthusiast will show; but at the 
moment it took the common form of a burst of oratory. 
In those days Mr. Gladstone was still somebody ; and a 
weaker man, a less godlike and more human politician, 
would have died of his reproof. Sir William did not. Mr. 


Disraeli would none of him, of course ; so he waited till 
he could once more worship at the old, the desecrated, 
shrine. Also he fought and bickered much with Mr. 
Morley—Honest John, as some do style him still. If it 
were not he who ‘thanked God’—(witen Mr. Gladstone 
came to grief in 1874)—that ‘the reign of earnestness 
was over,’ it ought to have been. ‘That was yndoubtedly 
his sentiment. At any rate he has described himself as 
‘one of those miserable Whigs who led an abject and 
servile life under the tyranny of Mr. Chamberlain’ ; and 
the description, like so much that is his, is worth remem- 
brance and regard. Sir William has been a Whig as he 
has been everything. He once—(it is said)—proposed to 
stand as Conservative candidate for Brighton ; and though 
the incident is not authenticated, it is to be hoped, for 
completeness’ sake, that it is true. Without it Sir William's 
career lacks perfection, and his political creed is scarce 
worthy of the public stamp of absolute catholicity. 
Whether the wooing of the Brighton wire-pullers was 
before or after the Battle of the Flowers at Oxford is un- 
certain and immaterial. It is, happily, undoubted that on 
every political question Sir William has held and has 
openly professed at least a change of opinions. Thus the 
enthusiast on behalf of the Public Worship Regulation 
(ct now votes for the Disestablishment of the Church of 
Scotland ; the profane derider of the Temperance Alliance 
is now a Local Optionist and an opponent of compensation ; 
while on every subject connected with Ireland his speeches 
are a mine of argument and suggestion for the young 
debaters of both sides ; and were it worth anybody’s while 
(which of course it is not)—to convict this brilliant 
Cynthia of the Minute—this ‘quick-change artiste, to 
speak the later slang—of inconsistency, enough matter 
could be found in his reported utterances to prove beyond 
dispute that it is absolutely impossible for him to have 
been the author of any one of them. To the Gibbon of 
the future evolving a theory of Vernon Harcourt only 
one conclusion is possible; and that is, there were ten 
Harcourts and about as many Vernons, with at least a 
score of Vernon Harcourts, all opposed to each other and 
all Victorian statesmen. 

Sir William is not as brave as that ancestor who mis- 
judged his Crécy. When Mr. Forster governed Ireland, 
and Mr. Parnell’s young men were experimentalising 
with dynamite and surgeons’ knives, police protection of 
Ministers was perfected as a science, and the artist thereof 
was one Sir William Harcourt, then Home Secretary. 
None was ever so well police-protected as himself, and it 
is matter for regret that the part that experience has had 
in making him a Parnellite cannot now be exactly de- 
termined. It is true that he covered himself with glory 
by the way in which he rushed the Explosives Act through 
the Commons into law; it is true that he terrorised the 
youthful assassin by the introduction of the birch; but it 
is a little unfortunate even for him—with all his incon- 
sistency !—that he should be chiefly remembered as the 
statesman who put down the timid hare. There might— 
(one sighs to think) have been some touch, some lingering 
suggestion, of the fellow-feeling that makes men wondrous 
kind. But police protection is not incentive to the softer 
virtues ; and the hare is vanishing from our midst, while 
the destroyer, the ex-Minister who should have under- 
stood him best, is still with us and expects to be Premier. 

Sir William has not always been fortunate. His an- 
cestor’s mistake at Crécy has not yet been paralleled, but 
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he has sometimes—though rarely, it must be admitted 
adopted, or rather enunciated, the wrong—which is the 
unprofitable—policy. His famous figure about the Tories 
and Parnellite juice was only a few days earlier in time 
than Mr. Gladstone’s first step in the march to Tara’s 
Halls. But this and his other infelicities have but enabled 
him to prove his native worth and display the quality and 
fibre of his peculiar genius. In a month he can—(and 
does)—forget you a pledge or turn you a coat or profane 
a sometime peculiar altar with the best of them; and 
nobody will think the less of him therefor. A conversa- 
tionalist of no small charm, a debater of great assurance 
and readiness, a lawyer ignorant of law, a statesman virgin 
of all policy, a place-man of monumental suppleness, he 
never rats by halves, and in consequence is sometimes 
useful to the party he adopts. What he may be to-morrow 
his colleagues neither know nor care; but to-day he 
works hard in their (and his) interest ; he is ever anxious 
to speak; as prompter of the front Opposition bench he is 
invaluable — to the other side ; his assiduity in harassing 
Mr. Morley with unsolicited hints is the joy of the whole 
House. Respectably connected, the scion of kings, he 
aspires in the coming revolution to play the part of 
Philippe-Egalite. His equipment is undeniable; but there — 
is always the possibility that. unlike the Bourbon, the 
Plantagenet will die a Tory. 


A LEGEND. 
[DEDICATED TO ALL THE CHURCHES. | 


T is told that before man sinned there was given into 
his keeping a bright and sparkling jewel of so great 
purity and brilliancy that none like it has ever been seen. 
It was not worshipped, for then was God known ; but it 
was held in all reverence. Man wandered forth upon the 
earth, however, far from the temple of dazzling marble in 
which the jewel was kept; and looked with envy and 
jealousy on those among his brethren still able to harbour 
in and near thereby; till strife arose as to who should 
have itin ward. Words grew to blows, and the end was 
bitter war. Man fought with man and brother slew 
brother, and all to the end he might possess the jewel he 
could not look upon, but which he valued better than life. 
Of bloody battles there were many ; but the temple re 
mained intact and its warders were unconquered. But at 
last these began to weary of vigil and resistance, and pre- 
sently the temple was beleaguered and taken. 

And then did there arise fresh causes of discord. For 
who amongst all them that had fought and bled to make 
the jewel theirs should hold it now it was won? Who 
should remain and guard the temple as the vanquished 
had done before them? And how should the others be 
advantaged thereby for hardships endured and slaughter 
suffered? Or were it not better to remove the jewel to 
a new temple in some other corner of the earth? Strife 
waxed apace, and was like to result in more blood-shedding, 
when there arose one of the ancient keepers of the jewel. 
He was a wise man and a cunning, and he said: ‘ Let 
there be peace among you, for we be all brothers, and 
there hath been enough of violence and of slaughter. 
Let none think to have the jewel for himself, but let it 
be broken into as many pieces as there be septs, and let 
each take his portion and go forth and build a temple 
for the housing of that portion which is his.’ In this way 
he thought to retain at least a portion of the jewel in its 
ancient hold or among them that had warded it from the 
beginning ; and his words seemed good to the disputants, 
and they hearkened to him. And when he saw he had 
advantage by the wisdom of his speech, he brought forth a 
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hammer of iron, skilfully welded, and said: ‘ If it seem 
good to you, brethren, let us break the jewel now and let 
us divide it by lot amongst us.’ And again his words 
seemed good to them, for they were aweary with fighting 
and would fain that the matter were ended. So he took 
the hammer and entered into the temple, and they all 
followed him .marvelling at its beauty, for it was carven 
without and within, and in all respects was worthy of the 
great and precious treasure it contained. And they came 
into the inner chamber where the jewel was, and the sun 
shone upon it, and so bright was it and so glorious that 
none could look’ upon it. So they bound the eyes of 
him that had led them thither with a kerchief, and he 
went forward alone, groping with his hands, until he came 
unto the altar of marble where the jewel lay. Then did 
he so order things that the jewel lay upon the hard stone, 
and the whole chamber was brilliant with the light that 
came from it, and they in the furthermost corners had 
to veil their eyes lest they should come forth blinded. 
But, uplifting the hammer of iron with both hands, he let 
it fall upon the jewel, so that he brake it in pieces, and 
then was the chamber so darkened that no man could dis 
tinguish his brother. Now the jewel had been of pure 
white, clear as crystal, utterly without blemish and with- 
out flaw ; and behold! each fragment was of a different 
colour, so that one was red, one blue, one green, one yel- 
low, and no two were the same. Then said he that had 
broken the jewel: ‘ Brethren, let the; lot be cast’ ; and 
they willed it so, and the lot was cast, and each sept took 
his portion and went forth to his own place, and there 
builded hitnself a temple—some fair to look upon and some 
not fair. And each sept guarded his portion with reverence 
and care, for some set it about with gold and silver and 
some fell down and worshipped it. But as none was so 
glorious as the whole had been, so no temple was like 
unto the ancient temple, and nothing was as it had been 
of old. 

Now the name of the jewel was divine truth ; and until 
all the portions are brought together again into one entire 
and perfect chrysolite that truth will not be known again 


upon the earth. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


TEXHE New Gallery is the paradise of the amateur. The 

timid exhibitor has not here to endure the scrutiny 
of a hanging committee. A little influence is exerted on 
his behalf and his picture is given a place on the line. 
There is none who will pretend that Mr. J. B. Batten’s 
Waking of Brynhild, in spite of the sonnet which the 
painter has printed in the catalogue as a declaration of his 
iiterary sympathies, would have been received elsewhere. 
Of course it is idle to direct a picture gallery if you don’t 
take the opportunity of displaying your own works to the 
best advantage. But Mr. C. E. Hallé might exercise a 
little restraint. The most inveterate of the Academicians 
never more grossly abused his privileges than does this 
colleague of Mr. Comyns Carr. The New Gallery is not so 
large as Burlington House, and yet one of its two auto- 
cratic directors has found space on the walls for five of his 
own canvases. There is indeed no obvious reason why 
the New Gallery should exist at all. It does not represent 
an artistic movement ; nor does it offer encouragement— 
as does the Grosvenor—to a school of painters which the 
Academy treats with disdain. It is true that it may claim 


to be the last refuge for those who hung on to the skirts of 


the old Grosvenor, the self-acclaimed champions of deco- 
ration. But the world might well be permitted to forget 
the painters who accepted without question the formal 
convention of Mr. Burne Jones. Their works had little 
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enough vitality when they responded to the yearnings of 
a clique of bloodless sentimentalists ; and now that senti- 
mentality has been diverted into another channel it is hard 
to find the smallest excuse for their exhibition. 

The general impression, then, that the exhibition gives 
us is one of hopeless boredom. It seems to exist merely 
for the sake of an earnest band of workers who, instead 
of patronising the masses at Toynbee Hall, or extorting vast 
sums of money from the bloated capitalist by the exercise 
of the crafty arts, prefer to play at being painters. And 
the proximity of ‘ the earnest worker’ has a demoralising 
effect upon those of whom better things might have been 
expected. Sir J. E. Millais has long been one of the most 
tragic figures in the history of modern British art. There 
was atime when, if his imagination was still at fault and if 
his sense of colour was a trifle unchastened, he knew how to 
wield a brush and did not paint with the niggling timidity 
of the amateur. But his Dew-Drenched Furze is one of the 
worst pictures of the year. Clumsy in composition, trivial 
in handling, commonplace in colour, it has well-nigh every 
vice that a picture can possess. ‘The painter has not 
attempted to give a large impression of his subject; he 
has merely frittered his energy away on a hopeless multi- 
plicity of detail. His foreground is worried and distorted 
enough to destroy a supreme masterpiece, and the only 
reason that it does not do serious damage to Sir J. E. 
Millais’s effort is that the rest is of a piece with it and 
could not be spoilt by any enormity. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond's illustration of Shelley's Epi- 
psychidion relies upon a forced prettiness, a literary asso- 
ciation, and a long quotation. But these advantages are 
It has the self- 


conscious air of decoration which is never absent from the 


not sufficient to make a picture of it. 


works of Mr. Burne Jones's admirers ; yet is it without a 
touch of real decorative feeling, and exists merely as a 
restless assemblage of details and an inadequate com- 
mentary upon Shelley's lines. But all at the New Gallery 
is not of this fashion. Carefully hidden in the mass of 
incompetent trivialities is a fair number of interesting 
works. Mr. John Sargent’s /ghtham Moat is an admirable 
study of a group of figures enveloped in a misty atmo- 
sphere. It isa pure piece of impressionism, and is re- 
markable for its reality, but it would have been the more 
satisfactory had it been treated in a more imaginative 
spirit. ‘The same painter's portrait of Mrs. Comyns Carr is 
as clever a sketch as one could see ; yet it is not attractive 
even at a distance, and though it is modelled with the 
utmost subtlety it is almost repulsive in colour. Mr. La 
Thangue, who exhibits exclusively at the New Gallery, dis- 
playsacertain measure of sympathy with the NewlynSchool. 
Yet in colour he is fresher, in style less mannered, than 
the disciples of Mr. Stanhope Forbes. He is a realist, of 
course,and does not always select material which is sus- 
ceptible of pictorial treatment. But at least he has a virile 
talent, and his are among the strongest and most whole 
some works in the exhibition. The gallery in Regent 
Street is no less a show-room for the commercial portrait- 
painter than Burlington House itself. British art is be- 
coming sternly practical, and our painters are at last 
discovering that their best chance of success is to practise 
the trick of catching a likeness. But they should not be 


permitted to expose all their wares. The examination of 


five portraits by Mr. Philip Burne Jones induces weari 
ness, and one canvas by Professor Herkomer would be a 
sufficient index of his genius. There is more intelligence 
and variety in the work of the Hon. John Collier. His 
portrait of Burns the Socialist agitator is happy in ar- 
rangement and technically admirable, and his Study is not 
without a touch of elegance. 

Of the landscapes at the New Gallery there is little to say. 
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Messrs. Ernest Parton, Keeley Halswelle, J. W. North, and 
the rest, are there to wave aloft the banner of real British 
art. Their works are characterised by the loving care and 
conscientiousness which has been the ruin of many a can- 
vas. Mr. North is as fond of inventories as the late 
Richard Jefferies himself, while Mr. Parton remains faithful 
to the same trivial motive which first won him notoriety. 
Whatever good landscape there is is contributed by the 
painters whose works help to redeem the Academy from 
dulness. Space has to be found for the works of so many 
influential amateurs, that Mr. Peppercorn’s canvases are 
perforce skied. And yet this artist has never exhibited 
better work than he does this year at the New G: llery and 
in another place. He owes much to French influence, of 
course ; but there is a feeling in his pictures which is not 
borrowed from any of the Romantic School. And when we 
have said that the works of Messrs. Buxton Knight, Lemon, 
and Tomson are, as always, artistic and intelligent, nothing 
remains to tell. ‘The New Gallery does contain some in- 
teresting pictures for those who will seek diligently for 
them; and if it is the worst of the exhibitions, it owes its 
unenviable distinction to the fact that it has no policy, no 
purpose: that it is, indeed, little else than an aristocratic 


sale-room. 


FLOWERS AND FRILLS. 

‘BEXLOWERS are serious things,’ says Mr. Swinburne, 

and the remark displays a penetration unusual in 
man. Never were they more serious than to-day ; for, 
not content with the tyranny which they have long ex- 
ercised over the bonnet, they have gone proudly forth 
in search of other worlds to conquer. The parasol has 
suffered their invasion and is now their territory : fringe, 
crown, and all. The straight and scanty skirt which was 
once an arid waste now blossoms like the rose. Even the 
commonplace travelling-cloak has not escaped; and we 
have seen the demurely sober expanse of a fawn mantle 
occupied by battalions of Michaelmas daisies in heliotrope. 
\ heliotrope satin hood with big bows of heliotrope ribbon 


on the shoulders completes this engaging garment. Em- 
broidered cotton dresses are brilliant with the smallest 
and most delicate of blossoms ; apricot, lemon, apple-green, 
and pale pinks composing a dainty harmony. Satin, as 
befits its regal texture, affects a larger pattern, a richer 


+ + 


colouring. Pale irises rear their tri-foliate heads against 
the blue of a summer sky, whilst tall umbelliferz are re- 
flected ona ground of pale grey. That there are still some 
who have not bowed the knee to Mr. William Morris or 
the genius of Japan is proved by other specimens of satin 
whereon the flowers are set in trim rows or primly arranged 
in geometrical patterns as in the ancient wall-papers of 
our childhood. Stripes of pink rosebuds on exquisite 
blue-green may be forgiven if only on account of their 
pleasant colour, but who is there will dare defend large 
conventional pink roses close arrayed on a cardinal ground ? 
Yet such things may be seen unblushingly displayed 
in shop windows and described in the French of Regent 
Street as ‘hautes nouveautés.’ For the decoration of 
bonnets it is well-nigh impossible to find flowers which 
custom has not staled ; and the manufacturers have at last 
boldly rid themselves of realism and paint the common or 
garden flowers in every colour but their own. Poor Her- 
rick, could he wander down Oxford Street to-day, would 
with all his imagination be puzzled to invent legends to 
account for the strange revolution that has taken place 
in floral hues. In vain would he attempt to solve: the 
question ‘how daisies came’ blue, pink, green, or what 


not. It is not every flower that is fashioned with an 
art that conceals itself. But now and then a blossom 
that has breathed the air of Paris recalls the sweet- 
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scented originals that deck the meadows with delight : 
mignonette, honeysuckle, and hawthorn might easily de 
ceive us were it not that the odour is absent. Ther 
are few as popular as the wall-flower; temptation lurks 
in its rich variety of shade; yet there is no specimen 
but is gaudy and vulgar beside the fresh reality, and 
the prudent will shun the wall-flower bonnet as the 
plague. In art as in nature flowers and butterflies are in 
constant companionship. At times the butterfly in lace, 


jet, or steel has an almost illusive shimmer, but more 


often its metallic brilliance is merely distressing. A big 
broad-rimmed hat with a martial row of glittering steel 
butterflies round its crown is only fit head-gear for the 
fiercest advocate of ‘woman’s rights.’ But flowers are not 
the bonnet’s only decoration: lace, tulle, ribbon, velvet- 
all that is light and dainty, is called in to aid. Loops of 
straw and passementerie appear intertwined with flowers, 
and there is an air of refined distinction in a vellow tulle 
bonnet adorned with a single black lace butterfly and 
ospreys. Another of red currants and red velvet ribbon 
would best befit a dusky beauty. Nor is the familiar 
ostrich wholly despised, and toques made of his feathers 
are sometimes to be seen. 

The irrepressible frill is once more triumphant. It 
edges the long sleeves of cloth mantles; it has claimed 
the mantelet for its own, it dissembles as a ruche on the 
fringe of dresses, and it runs recklessly rampant on the 
most modern parasols. These are of filmy muslin, frilled 
at the edge and along each rib as well. So far, however, 
the straight Directorate skirt holds its own against the in 
vader. Drapery is as scanty as in the days of the Great 
Napoleon. The sleeve is the only field in which the fancy 
may wander free, and the more rein given to it the better. 


1e little capes with 
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Jackets are almost superseded by t 
their pinked cloth frills and pointed plastrons all aglow 
with brilliant passementerie. Indeed, passementerie is 
the favourite extravagance of to-day. Its hues have all 
the subdued radiance of the peacock’s feather. Some 
visitcs—an old name revived—are nothing but passemen 
terie, whilst of others the plastron alone is thus composed 
the rest of the structure being all frills and lace ruffles. 
Long mantles afford the widest scope for tasteful treat 
ment: one of white cloth, with a deep pinked cape lined 
with daffodil silk, a lace hood from which a streamer 
falls gracefully down the back, a high lace collar sur- 
mounting all and surrounded by gold passementerie 
is a garment fit for a daughter of the gods. Even 
the waterproof is no longer dowdy, but has as many 
colours as the rainbow. As for the tea-gown, its loveli- 
ness still increases, nor, we hope, will it ever pass away ; 
it is indeed the poetry and luxury of dress, but the searcl 
for variety, the love of vain experiment, too often renders 
it fantastic where it should be only beautiful. Simplicity 
is the first condition of its being. Heliotrope cashmere 
with a loose pleated vest and sash of white silk and 
facing of eiffel lace ; terra-cotta cashmere with a yoke 
and sleeve puffs of apricot crépe and edgings of Oriental 
passementerie ; pink nun’s-veiling with a coffee-coloured 
lace zouave and numberless bows of narrow ribbon : 
such are the latest combinations which French ingenuity 
has devised. 

In Paris checked dresses—costumes écossaises, as they 
are called—are much beloved by the fashionable world. 
The title is unkind. Is it not enough to bear the re- 
proach of the historic but inartistie tartan, which Ruskin 
has called our only originality in dress, without having all 
other checks added to our account ? Ludicrous efforts are 
still made to conceal the fastening of the bodice, but all 
have proved unavailing. The most popular colours—grey, 
heliotrope, green, old rose, and a new blue-green—are 
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delightful ; but there is one discordant note in the har- 
mony of fashion: magenta, that hideous hue, which we 
thought banished for ever, is once more among us. It 
sometimes answers to the name aubergine, but this is only 
an alias which its criminal antecedents render necessary. 
This year Dame Fashion seems for once to have lent a 
willing ear to the blandishments of poetry, to have given 
kindly encouragement to all that is bright and graceful in 
hue or design. It is the season of beauty. But what of 
the poor plain people whose commonplaceness of form or 
feature these dainty things serve to accentuate? Their 
only safety lies in restraint. For them there still remains 
the tailor-made gown, the sailor hat. Meanwhile, let 
them bide their time. The fairy race of splendour will 
soon be run, and prose once again will triumph over 


poetry in the kingdom of dress. 
SCOTS VIVERS. 

| be the Lowlands it was once the custom of the nobles to 

entertain the bulk of their dependants at a common 
table. ‘Great families,’ says Lesley, ‘they feed, and that 
perpetually, partly to defend themselves from their neigh. 
bours with whom they have daily feud, partly to defend 
the realm.’ For the power and influence of the noble 
depended largely on the strength and lustihood of his 
followers. Hospitality to strangers, too, was regarded as 
a sacred duty: so much so that when taverns began to 
be substituted special enactments were passed compelling 
travellers to lodge at least their servants in them. Hunt- 
ing being a chief pastime in years of peace, there was 
never a lack of venison and wild game. Herds of wild 
cattle ranged the Caledonian forest, but such was ‘ the 
gluttony of man’—(the flesh of the animal, though ‘all 
grissillie, being of a ‘ trim taste’)—that by the sixteenth 
century their numbers had been greatly diminished. 
Another kind of ‘ky nocht tame,’ with flesh of a ‘ marvel- 
lous sweetness, of a wonderful tenderness and excellent 
delicateness of taste ’—(the breed was doubtless the long- 
horned Highland)—ranged the hill-country of Argyll 
and Ross almost at will. Besides other winged game, 
‘laverocks’ were a common aarticle of diet, being in 
some districts so plentiful that in the sixteenth century 
twelve were sold for a French sou. Rabbits, or ‘ cunyies,’ 
were such a favourite dish that in the thirteenth century 
a warren and its warrener were attached to every burgh. 
Mutton was in more common use than beef, but cows were 
kept in great numbers for dairy purposes, and the monks 
were great poultry-masters and encouragers of husbandry. 
In some parts there were swine that the forests glutted 
with mast and acorns, but otherwise they seem to have led 
a somewhat unhappy and persecuted life. Sir Walter states 
that ‘pork or swine flesh in any shape was till of late years 
much abominated by the Scots, nor is it yet a favourite 
dish amongst them.’ No doubt the latter clause of this 
pronouncement was true when he wrote, but the former 
requires modification. The antipathy of the ancient 
Highland Scot to pork was as marked as the Jew’s, but 
among Lowlanders the distaste was neither so general nor 
so decided. From time immemorial pigs have been kept 
in the Lowlands, but in all probability they were chiefly the 
food of the serfs and the poorer classes generally. This 
may even be inferred from the severity of the enactments 
against their depredations. Thus, while other animals 
might only be impounded in such cases, swine found 
eating the corn or rooting in the tilth might be slain out 
of hand. But although in 1585 the Town Council of Edin- 
burgh ordered all swine found in the open streets, closes, 
or vennels of the city to be slaughtered, these industrious 
wayfarers went on contributing their quota to the pic- 
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turesqueness and vivacity of street life in the capital till 
as late as the close of the eighteenth century. In the 
country districts, says Somerville, ‘though pork was 
sometimes presented at table, few ate of it when fresh, 
and even when cured it was not generally acceptable.’ 
Nevertheless, it had begun to be exported in 1703, 
and an Act of 1705 for encouraging exportation contains 
directions for curing and packing, No doubt the intro- 
duction of the potato has greatly aided the extension of 
pig-keeping ; and the change in the fashion of break- 
fasting introduced by the use of tea and coffee has given 
pork a permanent and prominent place at Scots as well as 
English tables. 

Fish, both fresh-water and salt, were largely used as 
food in Scotland from the thirteenth century onwards. 
The monks especially were devoted to the fostering and 
development of fisheries ; and it was chiefly owing to their 
guidance and encouragement that the industry was soon 
a source of national wealth. By the thirteenth century 
Aberdeen was famous for her speldrins and other dried 
fish. As for Loch Fyne herrings, ‘In no place,’ says 
Lesley, ‘ were herrings so fat and of so pleasant a taste 
as in that loch’; and long before the Bishop’s time their 
peculiar excellence had secured them a ready sale in 
foreign parts. The salmon fishery, however, was pro- 
bably the most important of all. The abundance of 
salmon in Scottish rivers is proverbial, the reason being, 
no doubt, that clearness of the water which comes of 
sandy or stony courses. Even in the eighteenth century 
so plentiful were salmon in some districts of Perthshire 
that the hinds made stipulations reducing the frequency 
of their appearance on the bill of fare. 

Also, the virtues of the oyster were early recognised. He 
figured along with ‘buckies, limpets, partans, crabs,’ and 
other shell-fish at the royal banquet at Stirling in 1594 on 
the occasion of the baptism of Prince Henry; but not till 
long afterwards did he become a fashionable luxury. Thus, 
‘glaikit fools ower rife o' cash’ were ‘ pampering their 
wames wi’ fulsome trash,’ while Fergusson, with the poet's 
discernment, was inditing odes to him, 

‘ The halesomest and nicest gear 
O’ fish or flesh,’ 

and was prescribing him as one of the chief of medicines 
for mind or body: 

‘Come pree, frail man, for gin thou ’rt sick, 

The oyster is a rare cathartic 

\s ever doctor patient gart lick 

To cure his ails ; 
Whether you hae the head or heart ache 
It aye prevails.’ 

It were hard to tell for how many long ages the cry of 
‘Caller oo’ has been ‘skirled’ through Edinburgh, but it is 
safe to say that the most ancient houses in High Street are 
younger than those which echoed back the first ‘ agreeable 
wild notes’ of the ‘ great mother’ of the noble Newhaven 
succession. In the eighteenth century fashionable (female) 
Edinburgh took on a habit of supping in taverns on oysters 
and porter, a selection of men being sometimes privi- 
leged to participate. At this period oyster suppers would 
not appear to have become an institution in English towns. 
Major Topham, in his Lellers from Edinburgh (1776), de- 
scribes such a revel, and naively confesses that after par- 
taking of the fare he sat ‘waiting in expectation of a 
repast that was never to make its appearance,’ till all else 
was forgotten in the excellence of the brandy-punch and 
the charming conversation of the ladies—‘ who,’ he re- 
marks, ‘to do them justice, are much more entertaining 
than their neighbours in England’ and ‘discovered a 
great deal of vivacity and fondness of repartee.’ Mussels, 
the oysters poor relation, were probably consumed a 
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early as the Roman period in the form of mussel-brose. 
At any rate the burgh of that name is supposed to have 
been a Roman station; nor is there any doubt that its 
fame and fortune, like those of Newhaven, are based upon 


shell-fish. 


‘ At Musselbrough, an’ eke Newhaven, 
The fisher-wives will get top livin’ 
When lads gang out on Sunday’s even 

To treat their joes, 
An’ tak’ o’ fat pandores a prieven, 
Or mussel-brose.’ 


Thus the poet ; and the poet, though some do call him 
liar, is at least as veracious as the average historian. 


MR. BARLOW’S SENSE OF PROPRIETY. 


| eee wicepelents after breakfast on Bank Holiday Mr. 

Barlow gave to Sandford his umbrella to carry, to 
Merton his goloshes, and taking the two lads by the hand 
conducted them to Portobello, genially making his way 
through the throng of fashionable promenaders until he 
arrived at the beach, where, shaking his head to the in- 
vitation of the waves, he courteously but firmly refused to 
look at the ocean. 

Harry (after drawing Tommy aside and conversing with 
him for a few minutes). It would, I frankly admit, be idle 
on my part and on that of my fellow-pupil to pretend that 
we are wholly cognisant of the causes—doubtless valid 
ones—which induce you thus publicly to turn your back 
on the sea. 

Mr. Barlow bowed his head mournfully, and slightly 
bending his left leg seemed on the point of speaking, when 
he caught sight of a bathing-machine, and with a shudder 
resumed his original attitude. 

Tommy. This is to us indescribably painful, and per- 
haps not the less so because we are well aware that our 
grief is entirely due to ignorance. I cannot doubt for a 
moment that, if you choose to explain your reasons, 
our bosoms that are at present possessed by sorrow will 
immediately fill with exultation. 

Harry. It is for you, sir, to decide whether you should 
accept the suggestion just made by my young friend, and 
I shall content myself with pointing out modestly that the 
place and the hour are curiously adapted for the inculeation 
of a moral lesson. 

Bowing to each other, the two pupils then took up a 
position exactly in front of their beloved preceptor, and 
looked up wistfully into his face. 

Mr. Barlow. My ambition has ever been to train your 
young minds by means of noble sentiments fitly expressed, 
and therefore I do not hesitate to tell you now that I can- 
not look upon the sea without a burning sense of shame. 

Tommy. A light breaks in upon me now. Your passion 
for social purity . But I see that Harry wishes to speak. 

Harry. Nay, Tommy, I cannot interrupt you. 
You were 





Tommy. Excuse me, Harry. about to 
say ? 

Harry. What you would have said better. 
for my fellow-pupil as well as myself, revered sir, may | 
hazard the assertion that, since you joined the Society for 
Blushing at the Female Figures on Hoardings, even the 
sight of the sea is to your pure mind impure ? 

Mr. Barlow. It is even so. 

Tommy. Without insinuating for a moment that I can 
detect impropriety so quickly as you do, I may say that 
since you addressed a warning to us on this subject I have 
been able to discover naughtiness in pictorial placards 
which hitherto I had passed by as inoffensive. 

Mr. Barlow. Ah! the wickedness of this world is only 
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known when we think of it much and iook for it every- 
where. 

Harry. In the hour which, by your advice, we devote 
to relaxation, Tommy and I have for the past week been 
examining the hoardings carefully and with, I venture to 
say, admirable result. In the language of the vulgar, sir, 
you put us on the scent ; and we cannot now pass a pic- 
torial advertisement without blushing virtuously. 

Tommy. With your permission, we propose writing to 
the papers to say that there are many pictorial advertise- 
ments on Edinburgh walls which, when regarded without 
reflection, are innocent enough, but which, studied with 
the eye of knowledge, are exceedingly improper. In this 
way we hope to make the general public as quick to read 
impurity in what is apparently inoffensive as with your 
tuition we have become ourselves. 

Harry. And we are confident that this will be greatly 
to the public weal ; for such, sir, is your own teaching. 

Tommy. Although I enjoyed my recent trip to London, 
I recall with humiliation my blindness to the impropriety 
of the music-hall bills there. I looked at them, sir, and, 
to my shame be it said, they produced no impression on 
me. 

Harry. And I was equally wanting. But without undue 
boasting I can say that I know better now. Tommy and 
I speak of those placards now, sir, with bated breath, and 
we both blush at them. This we owe to you and to the 
other persons who have made the matter public, and so 
opened our minds to what we would never have discovered 
for ourselves. 

Tommy. Yet we are so far behind you in detecting the 
improper that we still enjoy looking at the sea. 

Mr. Barlow. Though you are both apt pupils you do - 
not seem to realise that the object itself may be harm- 
less and yet suggestive. When a man is as pure in mind 
as 1 am he is so sensitive to impropriety that he sees it 
where others see nothing. That is what we mean by the 
object’s ‘ suggestiveness ’—its double meaning. 
for instance, a piece of string is inoffensive, but to me it is 
an article that might be used as a garter, and therefore I 
blush with shame at sight of it. 

Tommy. 1 never thought of that. 

Harry. Nor I. 

Mr. Barlow. You have not let your minds dwell on the 
improper as I have done. Now as for the sea—— 

Tommy. A moment, sir. Harry and | have enjoyed 
looking at the sea so long that before you make us 
acquainted with its naughtiness we would like to take a 
last look at it. 

The two youths then took a last look at the sea. 

Harry. Now, sir, tell us why the sea is improper? 

Mr Barlow. I am disappointed in you both. Can you 
regard that row of bathing-machines and still ask me why 
it is impossible to look at the sea without a sense of 


To you, 


shame ? 
Tommy and Harry (blushing and turning their backs to 
the ocean). Take us away, sir, we beg of you. 





ON TREASURE BENT. 

‘eh all forms of gambling commend me to the search 

after antiquities. Like whist it has its constant 
quantity in the scientific knowledge of the game; like 
whist, too, it has its glorious uncertainty in the element of 
chance. But under what different conditions it is played ! 
Beneath a cloudless sky, with the deep blue of Mediter- 
ranean waters at your feet, a heathery waste for your 
table, a cool breeze and the thick shade of caroub trees 
for your resting-place and shelter from the mid-day 
sun: there you sit contentedly, watching your men with 
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speculative glance as you sip your coffee and smoke your 
cigarette while they are busily engaged in completing 
the initial stage of digging down to the tombs which, by 
certain signs known only to the initiated, you have de- 
clared to underlie that spot. 

The Mediterranean islands offer boundless opportunities 
for this fascinating pursuit at little cost and less risk. 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Crete afford the best ground. Those 
busy traders and astute colonists the Pheenicians, the 
migratory Greeks, and the restless Romans, have all left 
traces of their presence there. Cyprus, however, falling 
as it did under the influence of Egypt at a very early 
period, and having been the first island on which the 
Pheenicians planted colonies in their westward voyages of 
discovery, would naturally attract the antiquarian by pre- 
ference. Besides, the ancient Cypriotes may fairly claim 
with the Egyptians and Pheenicians to have been in the 
van of the civilisation of that period. They possessed a 
written language of their own, the alphabet of which has 
distinct characteristics, though in structure allied to the 
Lycian. Cyprus, too, at that time consisted of many 
kingdoms, wealthy, prosperous, and highly civilised. Not 
only Egypt and Pheenicia but Assyria and Persia have 
played an important part in its history: and all of them 
have influenced its art. A far richer variety, therefore, 
both in antiquities and inscriptions, is likely to be met 
with in the tombs and temples of Cyprus than in those of 
other islands; whilst, owing to its comparative isolation 
and insignificance within recent times, it has escaped 
notice, and may still be regarded for the purpose of ex- 
cavation as a rich and virgin soil. 

Let us suppose that we have chosen a site in the vicinity 
of some ancient town on which to commence operations. 
We seek the heights around, for there the tombs lie as a 
rule, though many of the oldest Pheenician burial-grounds 
are situated in the valleys and plains. The first thing to 
take note of is whether the limestone rock crops up on 
the surface, and if not how deep down it is. The deeper 
the better within limits, for then there is more chance 
that the tombs eluded observation in the early Christian 
days, when animosity as well as greed impelled men to 
plunder them. But even where the rock-tombs are above 
ground they are worth working, though others have been 
before us. Good Roman glass, late Greek vases, small 
gold ornaments, and sometimes a hecatomb of skulls, are 
met with at a small expenditure of labour, not more than 
half a foot of soil having accumulated since the tombs 
were last entered. If, however, the rock is four or six 
feet below the surface we have no more indication of the 
presence of tombs than a Highland moor might offer ; and 
then we may count upon being the first comer. Striking 
the earth with a small hand-pick in various places to a 
depth of several inches, we carefully scrutinise the up- 
turned earth to see whether it is the same as it has been 
for centuries, or whether it is earth that has been dis- 
turbed and then replaced. This faculty of judging can 
only be gained by experience, but it is not difficult to 
acquire. It is a curious and interesting fact that earth which 
has once been disturbed retains a characteristic appear- 
ance, differing in colour and conformity from the adjacent 
soil. If we are satisfied that we have ‘ struck oil, a space 
is marked out three feet by two, and the men set to 
work. A good judge will shift this space from time 
to time, now this way now that, though only a foot 
or two, with such accuracy that the men will even- 
tually come straight down upon the stone that marks 
the entrance of the tomb. As the trench grows 
deeper an examination of the soil thrown up confirms the 
correctness of our inference in many ways. A piece of 
chipped stone, a fragment of pottery, perhaps a portion of 
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a small figure in terra-cotta, indicate the track. When 
the process is gone through in silence and no apparent 
notice is taken of these confirmatory bits of evidence, the 
ultimate discovery of the tomb seems little short of the 
marvellous to the uninitiated onlookers ; for we have not 
even the aid of the divining rod to give colour to our in- 
sight. Their intense excitement, stimulated by the delay 
caused by the widening of the trench in order to remove 
the stone, gives place to deep disappointment when they 
at length gaze upon a wall of earth, due to the gradual 
infiltration of soil during centuries, instead of a tomb and 
its treasures as conjured up in their imagination. 

Some time is now taken up in removing the soil above 
the tomb from the level of the top of the stone inwards. 
This being done, we select our best workman and, sitting 
down, begin to explore the solid mass in front of us. This 
we do with a knife such as hunters carry, cautiously at 
first, then with bolder strokes. So delicate becomes the 
sense of touch after a little practice that it is rare to break 
even the most fragile glass. Though the work is not 
heavy, the constant strain upon the attention is fatiguing. 
We have to keep a sharp look-out on our partner and at 
the same time examine, and often sift with our hands, the 
earth displaced. Especial care has to be taken when we 
happen on black earth, for herein are mostly found the 
gold ornaments and rings. But the work rarely grows mono- 
tonous. A terra-cotta group or statuette, an infinite array 
of lamps delicately designed and shaped, coins, vases, glass 
dishes and bottles (the latter often marvellously irides- 
cent), gold rings and filleted leaves as bright as if fresh 
from a jewellers shop, and a host of other things, are con- 
tinually turning up to distract the attention and stimulate 
our interest in the game. Or we may chance upon some 
exquisite piece of glass wedged in but unbroken ; and then 
our skill and patience are tested to the utmost. When at 
last we reach the limit of the tomb, the side niches come 
in for examination, and here sarcophagi are met with, two 
or three deep in the richer sort of tombs. The best ob- 
jects are generally found in these, especially the costliest 
jewellery ; and the sarcophagi themselves are often rich 
in designs and inscriptions. Of course, good-fortune must 
not always be expected to attend upon our efforts. It not 
infrequently happens that tomb after tomb is examined 
with little or no result ; but before long the luck changes. 
Our men, however, have always an explanation to hand. 
It is Saint’s Day, and we should not have worked ; or the 
flight of birds is against us; or, worst of all, we doubtless 
met the priest the first thing on turning out in the early 
morning. 

The tombs referred to above are mostly Roman. 
Those in which pottery alone occurs—of various shapes 
and sizes, and showing strong Assyrian and Egyptian 
influence in their designs—are early Cypriote. Pottery 
of a different kind and smaller—generally red with black 
markings—is met with in the Phcenician tombs, and with 
it we find, besides jewellery and other objects, the earliest 
form of glass: in appearance not unlike a rough unglazed 
pottery with red and yellow stripes. But a detailed de- 
scription of any or all of the contents of the many kinds 
of tombs existing in Cyprus would be impossible within 
the scope of the present article. A few words, however, 
may be added in conclusion as regards the cost of excavat- 
ing. One hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds judi- 
ciously expended should prove ample for a six months’ 
trip. Labour costs from sixpence to a shilling a day 
according to the skill of the workman. All necessary 
information could be obtained without any difficulty from 
the English officials or from the consuls, should the expe- 
dition be elsewhere than in Cyprus. We would, however, 
strongly advise those who have some acquaintance with 
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the ancient tongue to spend a month or two on the spot 
in becoming familiar with the modern. There is less 
difference between the Greek of the New Testament and 
that of to-day than there is between Chaucer and modern 
English ; and a fair knowledge of colloquial Greek not 
only enables one to dispense with an interpreter but 
affords an Open sesame to intercourse with a most interest- 
ing people. G. Gorvon Hake. 





ROMANCE. 


.7 HERE forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate sea and lonely sand, 

Out of the silence and the shade 

Hark to the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend 

With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 

Over the hills and far away. 


Hark in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife, 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own most dear 
Over the hills and far away. 


Out of the sounc of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow, 
And the unchanging meadows are. 
A hope that haunts, a guiding gleam, 
It calls and calls you night and day 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away. 
W. E. Henney. 


AFTER A PARTING. 


MUST not think of thee ; I have foregone thee ; 
I never name thee even. 
But how shall I learn virtues and yet shun thee ? 
For thou art so near Heaven 
That heavenward meditations pause upon thee. 


Thou dost beset the path to every shrine, 
My trembling thoughts discern 

Thy goodness in the good for which I pine, 
And if I turn but from one sin I turn 

Unto a smile of thine. 


How shall I thrust thee apart 
Since all my growth tends to thee night and day 
To thee faith, hope, and art ? 
Swift are the currents setting all one way ; 
They draw my life, my life, out of my heart. 
1877. Auice MEYNELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROSPECT OF COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 
[To the Editor of Zze Scots Observer] 

28th May 1890. 
SiR,—Mr. Greenwood has argued that the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Bill must inevitably end in compulsion to sell, and has 
even said—I do not know on what ground—that its authors 
desire that result. Mr. T. W. Russell, replying to him, agrees 
that compulsion must come—the situation otherwise being 
‘intolerable’ and ‘impossible’; but he says he ‘heartily dislikes 
legal compulsion,’ and looks for ‘landlord and tenant recog- 
nising the situation and coming to terms.’ But he does not say 
how the ‘recognition’ which is to have the effect of compulsion 
is to be brought about ; while Mr. Greenwood plainly declares 
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that the moral suasion will be that of the blunderbuss behind 
the wall. May I, however, be allowed to suggest some eco- 
nomic considerations which do not appear to have been taken 
into account on either side? 

As the bill stands it simply authorises a banking operation. 
It does not compel, it does not either make contracts or break 
contracts ; it merely says that if landlord and tenant can agree 
to contract the State will advance the money on certain terms 
of repayment and on certain securities. If the securities are 
good the proceeding is good banking ; if they are bad it is bad 
banking ; but in no case is it more than banking. The profit to 
the bank—that is, to the State—is to come from the expected 
reduction of military expenditure in Ireland, which, if the antici- 
pated result follows, will be a saving of two millions a year to 
the taxpayer. The procedure is, therefore, in principle as legi- 
timate as the conversion of consols or the purchase of Suez 
Canal shares. Very possibly there may arise a demand for its 
extension to other transactions. If, for instance, tenants of 
houses in this country were to ask for similar banking aid to 
enable them to purchase the ground-landlords’ interests there 
would be difficulty in refusing to regard the Irish case as a 
precedent. The principle might be also invoked for facilitating 
purchase of land by tenants from landlords in this country. 
This has, in fact, been already mooted in Scotland. But in 
all these cases there will arise the safeguard that the transac- 
tion would not be profitable to the purchaser. Precisely the 
same safeguard will by degrees arise in Ireland, for the basis 
of the advantage offered rests on the circumstance that the 
purchase can be made at a rate to pay a high interest on the 
price. When this ceases to be the case the motive to purchase 
will be diminished, or will disappear. A little reflection will 
show how this will come to pass. 

When the idea of State advances was first started by Mr. 
Mill and taken up by Mr Bright, it was reckoned that land in 
Ireland could be bought at twenty-two years’ purchase of the 
rent. That would have given about four and a half per 
cent. interest on the price. It appeared obviously an advan- 
tage to a tenant to allow him to borrow at three and a half per 
cent. and to receive four and a half per cent. But the price 
was then so low because the rent was really a fictitious one. It 
was paid in good seasons ; in bad seasons it was irrecoverable. 
Later, in 1881, I was told by a very extensive land-agent in 
Ireland (afterwards one of the Land Commissioners) that he 
would willingly,sell thousands of farms at twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the then rent. But the Commissioners reduced rents 
all over some twenty per cent., and yet the price of land fell 
still lower, till recent sales have averaged only eighteen years’ 
purchase of judicial rents. That, however, was from mere 
temporary causes. It was feared that the reduction of rent had 
not yet touched bottom. Some landlords were anxious to clear 
out at any figure. Some were also apprehensive that the fund 
provided by the Ashbourne Act would be exhausted before 
they could benefit by it; and therefore they were in a hurry to 
accept any terms offered. But circumstances are now chang- 
ing, and are likely to change yet more. Judicial rents are 
coming to be regarded as permanent. The tenants are every- 
where not only solvent but prosperous. The weakest landlords 
have sold ; those who remain can afford to wait and make 
terms. The Government fund is greatly increased. On the 
whole, therefore, there is, especially if seasons continue good, 
less and less motive to sell at an under value. The actual 
value is at the same time rising. Hence it is probable that 
we shall see the number of years’ purchase which a landlord 
will demand steadily rising to twenty, twenty-two, and ulti- 
mately twenty-five years’ purchase of the rent. The latter 
figure may be called the natural value ; it gives four per cent- 
on the price, and it is about what ground-rents bring in this 
country. But when it comes above twenty years the Govern- 
ment measure ceases to operate. Even if that restriction 
were removed there would be less and less profit to a tenant 
in borrowing a larger sum, because the interest would more and 
more approximate to his rent, and ultimately would exceed it. 
This fact has come to be perceived even by those who at first 
clamoured for the extension of Government loans to purchas- 
ing tenants in this country. Just as Ireland becomes settled 
and peaceful there will therefore be less and less of sales of 
land to tenants, except at fair commercial prices. 

Will this fact, then, operate to encourage disorder ? | venture 
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to think not. For the peacefulness will at the same time bring 
so much more profit to the tenant, it will add so much to his 
comfort and to the value of his tenant-right, that he will have 
no motive to disturb it in the idea of possibly getting the land 
at a lower rate. When Mr. Russell speaks of the refusal of the 
landlord to sell to a good tenant being a ‘ punishment’ for his 
honesty, he forgets that honesty has already paid itself. The 
Ulster tenant has all along had (comparatively) good terms 
from his landlord, while the southern tenant had hard terms. 
The Ulster tenant was permitted to create a valuable property 
to himself in the Ulster tenant-right. He had security for im- 
provements and a practical continuity of possession, none of 
which the southern tenant enjoyed. As a consequence the 
southern tenant farmed badly, and when he buys his farm he 
enters on an unimproved and semi-waste possession. The 
Ulster tenant dwells on a holding which he has improved for 
generations, and for which he pays a moderate rent, not calcu- 
lated on his own improvements. It is no ‘ punishment’ to refuse 
him a further benefit quite out of proportion to what his neigh- 
bour on a badly managed estate may attain. Probably he will 
grumble ; most men do in all circumstances. But it may be 
expected that he will use his common sense, and see that as he 
has been eating his cake for a great many years he cannot ex- 
pect to have another given to him. 

Of course there remains the suggestion that the State should 
compel a sale, and (as it must in that case do) fix a low price. 
But that would be something so absolutely different from the 
ideas of either Mr. Mill, Mr. Bright, or any other public man 
who has yet discussed the problem—it would be such sheer 
nationalisation of the land in its most objectionable form—that 
I need not here enter into it.—I am, etc, 

J. BoyD KINNEAR. 


THE FIGURE AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.} 


London, 26th May 1890. 

S1R,—When artist and Philistine agree in condemning Sir 
Edgar Boehm’s Duke of Wellington, the only surprising fact is 
that it still blocks the way at Hyde Park Corner. If it is 
acceptable to neither class of the community it can only owe 
its immunity to the lethargy and lack of initiative from which 
the best of mankind are not free. But that the Board of Works 
is still apprehensive of the safety of this ‘ abject and ridiculous’ 
monument is proved by the constant presence of a policeman, 
who mounts guard over the obstruction day and night. It is 
not, however, to swell the chorus of execration that I address 
you this letter. I endorse with enthusiasm, if without intelli- 
gence, the opinion of your artist; I sympathise heartily with 
the indignation of your Philistine. But I am a statistician as 
well as a Philistine, and though I was not fortunate enough to 
witness the putting up of the statue I can hardly believe that 
three men and a small crane heaved it to its place. The work 
was cast at Thames Ditton, and I helped to inaugurate its 
triumphant departure for London. So heavy was the monu- 
ment that to move it over a road sodden with rain would have 
been impossible, and for several weeks prayers were offered up 
in the local churches for fine weather. When once the wagon 
started it was found necessary to travel ten miles out of the 
straight road in order to avoid a bridge which hitherto had 
been deemed sufficient for any weight. In acquiring Sir 
Edgar’s Wellington the nation got neither a work of art 
nor a ‘great, imposing, magnificent’ monument. But do not 
let us be told that we were given short weight of bronze.—I 
am, etc., A STATISTICIAN. 


THE STIMY QUESTION. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 


Thames, New Zealand, 7th April 1890. 

SIR,—The question of stimies is not a new one, having been 
the subject of much difference of opinion among golfers more 
than sixty years ago, when golf-balls were stuffed with feathers 
and the holes were cut in the turf by means of a punch, their 
walls remaining quite unsupported : a method which involved 
the necessity of making new holes every day, as in such cir- 
cumstances the rims or edges quickly crumbled away. In the 
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days to which I refer—when Tom Alexander was in full force, 
when the two Dunns were rising into eminence, and the illus- 
trious Pushin astonished his contemporaries by committing 
matrimony at the advanced age of seventeen years—the 
custom which prevailed respecting stimies was this: (1) when 
a stimy was the result of a long shot, and consequently in 
the nature of a mere accident, it was always respected ; (2) 
when it was played as a manceuvre to block the hole to 
the adversary’s ball it was also recognised as a fair and 
praiseworthy stratagem ; (3) but when on the putting-green a 
ball, owing to the unevenness of the ground, rolled into such a 
position as to block the hole to the adversary, then in such 
case it was usually lifted with the hand, but not always without 
discussion. This custom was followed by Alexander, by the 
two Woods, by Hope Grant, Cruickshank, and other thorough- 
breds. A word as to raising your ball over that of your adver- 
sary when the latter lies a stimy. Of course such a coup could 
only be achieved by using the iron ; but in my day the only 
players capable of employing effectively this instrument were 
the St. Andrews men. South of the Forth the wooden putter 
was relied on as the surer tool: hence the general custom of 
lifting the ball producing the stimy. My own opinion is that 
no exceptional treatment ought to be accorded to stimies, which 
enhance the interest of the game and test the skill of the 
player.—I am, etc., JAMES KILGOUR, J.P. 


REVIEWS. 
‘ARRY ON THE ACADEMY. 


Royal Academy Antics. By HARRY FURNISS. 
London : Cassell. 

Mr. Furniss has assailed the Academy in the true spirit of 
the London ’Arry. With this interesting type of humanity 
feeble jocosity masquerades as smart criticism, while vulgarity 
attempts to conceal itself behind a cloak of threadbare geniality. 
Cockney wit is painful enough when its echo reaches us from the 
gutter ; when it is set forth with all the pomp and circumstance 
of print it becomes intolerable. We see no reason why Mr. 
Furniss should attack the Royal Academy. There is no dis- 
creditable incident in the career of that effete institution with 
which the world, or so much of the world as concerns itself 
with the matter, is not perfectly familiar. Nor has Mr. Furniss 
any new facts to adduce, any fresh suggestions to offer. His 
chief qualification for his task seems to be his pitiful inability 
to write with lucidity or intelligence. He has devoted his life 
to other than literary pursuits, and had he a sense of humour it 
might occur to him that in attempting to express himself in a 
medium which is not his own he shows himself no less rashly 
incompetent than the Royal Academician who, though he can 
no longer paint, can still exhibit. The most depressing element 
in Mr. Furniss’s performance is its wit. It is almost too late 
now to laugh when ‘culture’ is spelt ‘culchaw.’ Our jaded 
palate is no longer tickled when the decapitation of Charles 1. 
is described as ‘an operation which proved fatal.’ While dis- 
cussing two once distinguished painters, who have long since 
found oblivion, Mr. Furniss delivers himself of the following 
brilliant sally: ‘Vest and Coats—I mean West and Cotes— 
certain of the success of this “try-on” with Reynolds,’ etc. 
This might bring a smile to the face of the sympathetic school- 
boy, but it is weary work reading a whole book that is com- 
posed in this vein of subtle humour. Nor is it possible to take 
a keen interest in autobiographical details. We learn without 
enthusiasm that Mr. Furniss’s mother was named M‘Kenzie 
before she married, that he has lectured to thousands of intel- 
ligent persons, that he is on terms of intimacy with many 
members of the Royal Academy, that he has contributed 
several letters to the press, that when he demanded admittance 
to Burlington House while the jury of selection were at work 
it was—very properly, as we think—refused him. 

It is in vain that we look for good taste or sound criticism in 
Royal Academy Antics. Mr. Furniss attacks Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds in a tone of flippant familiarity which is merely unendur- 
able. ‘To do Reynolds justice,’ he writes, ‘art was more to him 
than place or plunder.’ Hasit been left to Mr. Furniss to do jus- 
tice to the greatest painter, the sanest critic, and not the least 
courtly gentleman that England has produced? Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence is elegantly described as a ‘ society masher.’ But it 
is idle to multiply examples of an insolence to which the New 
Journalist would hardly condescend. A few specimens of Mr. 
Furniss’s art criticism are worth preserving. He is all in 
favour of individuality. ‘If painters work honestly they have 
their own style,’ he says. And if they followed this pernicious 
advice they would probably paint about as well as Mr. Furniss 
writes. Throughout his book he has not a word to say on any- 
thing but subject. He deems the lack of ideas—that is, of 
literary ideas—the most conclusive evidence of the degradation 
of British art. ‘First paint your picture, then find your sub- 
ject,’ he assures us, ‘is generally the painter’s modus operandi.’ 
We wish we could agree with him. If the painter only had the 
courage of his conviction and declined to think about his sub- 
ject—in the sense of literature, which is Mr, Furniss’s sense— 
at all it would be vastly better for his art, though it were infinitely 
worse for his pocket. But it is only when he sings the praises 
of Sir E. Landseer that Mr. Furniss scales the topmost heights 
of criticism. ‘ This great painter had a mission. He endowed 
animals with human sympathy to gain our sympathy for them.’ 
This utterance places Mr. Furniss on a level with Archdeacon 
Farrar, Mr. Cobden Sanderson, and the other earnest critics 
who gush so eloquently concerning the moral purpose of art ; 
and it is little less than a national calamity that two Art Con- 
gresses have come and gone unillumined by the’presence of the 
evangelical caricaturist. 

There is little novelty in the suggested reforms. Mr. Fur- 
niss’s ideal is a National Academy established and adminis- 
tered by an intelligent democracy. The Royal Academicians 
may be corrupt, they may even be guilty of nepotism ; but at 
any rate they are better qualified, with all their ignorance and 
all their prejudices, to protect the interests of art than a 
Minister of Fine Art elected by the popular voice and liable to 
be heckled at any moment by the irresponsible voter. How 
would Mr. Furniss answer the enlightened burgess should he 
insist that his darling ‘ Sloper’ was the only exponent of ‘high 
art’ and demand forthwith that ‘Ally’ receive a Government 
subsidy ? 

But before this glorious ideal is reached, before Burling- 
ton House is converted into a vast Sunday school (on the 
model of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel) wherein the earnest worker 
may discourse on the morality of art, Mr. Furniss will be con- 
tent with several smaller reforms. He demands three clear 
days for the critics—a reasonable and intelligent request—and 
with the hungry rapacity of a pressman he clamours for sherry 
and cigarettes. Surely the critic need not place the Academy 
under this obligation. But the man’s fiercest invective is re- 
served for the miscreants who would exclude water-colour and 
black-and-white from Academic honours. He reiterates the 
old formula that ‘ England’s greatest art is water-colour,’ that 
in effect Hunt, Prout, and the other ticklers of cartridge-paper 
are more English and therefore greater than Sir Joshua, Gains- 
borough, Cotman, Constable, or any one else who flirts with 
what he gracefully calls the ugly sister Lady Oil. If we hada 
school of water-colour painting—which we never yet have had 
—there is litttle doubt that it would win recognition, though 
it would have little need to beg the patronage of the Royal 
Academy. But as the artists for whom Mr. Furniss demands 
an entry into the Academy are Mrs. Allingham, Messrs. Birket 
Foster, Hine, Carl Haag, Green, and others, his demand need 
not be seriously considered. Indeed, it is to the glory and 
honour of the Royal Academy that it has hitherto refused to 
bow down and worship the British idol which the ingenuity 
and eloquence of Mr. Ruskin has erected. 

We are in entire agreement with Mr. Furniss when he says 
that the Royal Academy has long ceased to have a wholesome 
influence on British art. But the battle of reform, if indeed it 
is worth fighting, will not be won by unintelligent and indis- 
creet skirmishing. There is no law compelling the meanest 
of us to exhibit at Burlington House, and if people don’t like 
it they can avoid it. And the fact that the opponents of the 
Academy are so far from agreement that some are found blow- 
ing the trumpet of the most incompetent of British ‘artists,’ 
may well induce us to hesitate in our attack. One question, 
however, is raised by Mr. Furniss’s book to which we should 
like an answer. Why do those who are week by week bidden 
to Punch’s notorious banquet so soon surrender their sense 
of humour ? 
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THE LATEST MARY STUART DOCUMENTS. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts Relating to English 
Affairs Existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice 
and other Libraries of Northern Italy. Edited by the late 
RAWDON BROWN and the RIGHT Hon. G. CAVENDISH 

3ENTINCK, MP. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 


The interest attaching to this volume of the Venetian State 
papers does not centre exclusively or chiefly in those relat- 
ing to Mary Queen of Scots; but as the editor in his pre- 
face has entirely omitted any allusion to these—not even 
permitting his pen to trace the name of the Scottish Queen 
—common fairness demands, especially as selection is other- 
wise difficult, that his prefatory method should be here re- 
versed and attention directed solely to the section of the 
papers which have been flagrantly neglected. Mayhap Mr. 
Bentinck has been mainly influenced in this neglect by an over 
scrupulous regard to the Scottish motto Nemo me impune 
‘acessit. If he had actually made the excuse that he dreaded 
to meddle with Scottish matters, the omission might not only 
have been condoned but commended, for as a rule when edi- 
tors of English calendars of State papers attempt to deal with 
Scottish history they contrive to make confusion only worse 
confounded. Omission is thus commendable in the sense that 
itis better than reckless commission; and besides, the mere 
effectual performance of such a laborious task as the calendar- 
ing of State papers is so great a service that thankfulness for 
what one has received renders disappointment at trivial imper- 
fections nothing less than ungracious. 

On the authority of that periodical which with a mocking 
candour of optimism is christened 77th, this volume has been 
said to contain an entirely new account by Queen Mary of the 
murder of Rizzio and the circumstances connected therewith ; 
while some portions of Mary’s letter which are imagined to 
be really new have been culled for the special delectation of 
Truth’s ‘anxious inquirers.’ Possibly this may indicate the 
beginning of a new departure in the policy of certain society 
journals ; and since many of the daily newspapers have mani- 
fested so pathetically artless a faith in the pretensions of 7ruth’s 
editor to be a no less intrepid explorer in the regions of Scot- 
tish history than in noblemen’s kitchen areas, one hesitates to 
dissipate the fond delusion. Nevertheless, detection in such a 
case cannot be staved off for ever ; and it may therefore as 
well here be stated that the copy of the letter in the Venetian 
archives is simply an Italian translation (in this volume trans- 
lated into English) of the well-known letter sent by her to the 
Bishop of Glasgow, her ambassador in France, and already 
published both in Keith’s History of Scotland and in Labanoft’s 
collection of Mary’s letters. Mare’s-nests are quite as plentiful 
in ancient archives as in the modern mews of West-end London 
if one be only gifted with the fit genius to discover them. 

The principal value of the papers here relating to Mary Stuart 
arises from the insight they afford us regarding the opinion 
entertained of her conduct by France and the other Catholic 
Powers at and subsequent to the death of Darnley ; but vari- 
ous subsidiary matters of considerable interest are also touched 
upon. The following description of her mental condition in 
the first days of her widowhood after the death of the French 
King, if it contains nothing not elsewhere recorded, is not only 
picturesque but has something of the innocence of truth :—‘ By 
degrees every one will forget the late king’—(there was really 
no reason why posterity should specially cherish his memory)— 
‘except the young queen, his widow, who, being no less noble- 
minded than beautiful and graceful in appearance, the thoughts 
of widowhood at so early an age and of the loss of a consort who 
was so great a king and who so dearly loved her, and also that 
she is dispossessed of the Crown of France with little hope of 
recovering that of Scotland, which is her sole patrimony and 
dower, so affects her that she will not receive any consolation, 
but, brooding over her disasters with constant tears and pas- 
sionate and doleful lamentations, she universally inspires great 
pity.’ Intelligence of all the more important episodes in Mary’s 
history after her return to Scotland reached the Venetian am- 
bassador in Paris, and sometimes the very incorrectness of the 
intelligence gives it its special value to the historical inquirer. 
The Chastelard adventure appears in the ambassador's first 
letter in a shape which is hardly recognisable. The mad amorist 
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is described as a ‘ Huguenot Frenchman ’—(in the letter of the 
Spanish Ambassador printed in Teulet’s Cod/ection he is cre- 
dited with being a fugitive ‘ por un homicidio’)—and is repre- 
sented as having been found under the Queen’s bed ‘ with 
sword and dagger, booted and spurred,’ his intentions being 
less amorous than murderous ; but in a second letter the am- 
bassador writes: ‘I now hear from the /‘fs of Madame de Guise 
that when taken he confessed to have been sent by Madame de 
Cursolles, a lady in great favour at this court, and supposed to 
be of this new religion, so that by this means she might defame 
that Queen, in order to thwart any marriage that might be 
treated for her.’ This version of the affair is similar to that 
given by the Spanish ambassador to his master; but here we 
have the authority for it: ‘the lips of Madame de Guise,’ her 
informant, if she was informed, being probably Mary herself. 
As to the Darnley murder, the first news of it reached France 
in that magnified and distorted form of which rumour possesses 
the secret. Not only Darnley but his father Lennox were re- 
ported to have been assassinated, and assassinated by ‘the 
heretics who desire to do the same by the Queen’; but in a 
later letter of the Venetian ambassador we have full details 
of the matter, on the authority of M. de Moretta (the represen- 
tative of the Duke of Savoy at the christening of the young 
Prince), who had just arrived in Paris from Scotland. The 
account is similar to that given, also on M. de Moretta’s 
authority, in the letter of the Papal Nuncio at Paris, and 
printed in the appendix to Tytler’s History of Scotland, and 
elsewhere; but the Papal Nuncio merely gives} the con- 
densed substance of M. de Moretta’s communication, while the 
Venetian ambassador enters into minute particulars. M. de 
Moretta, we are also told, had an interview with the Queen, 
whom he left ‘deeply afflicted and in dread of a worse fate,’ 
her intention being to convey the impression—as indeed she 
had also hinted to the Bishop of Glasgow—that the assassina- 
tion was but part of a grand and comprehensive plot for the 
overthrow of Catholicism. Already, however—as we learn 
from the Spanish State papers—rumour even on the Con- 
tinent had credited Mary with being concerned in the assassi- 
nation, and the explanation given of the crime was that 
Darnley had been plotting against her own life, and intended 
to betray the country to ‘heresy.’ But whether she was 
concerned in the murder or not, the explanation now sug- 
gested could scarcely be entertained after her marriage accord- 
ing to the Protestant form to Bothwell ; and the letters of 
the Venetian ambassador plainly indicate that her conduct 
now appeared to them in a new and darkly suspicious light. 
Bothwell, he writes, had not established his innocence of the 
King’s death ‘ in the opinion of many who believe also that the 
Queen was a consenting party to obtain her end.’ The mere 
murder of Darnley was to the Catholic powers a matter of minor 
consequence: what chiefly shocked them was that Mary, ‘with- 
out fear of God or respect for the world, has allowed herself to 
be induced by sensuality, or else by the persuasion of others, to 
take one who cannot be her husband according to our religion, 
and has raised a new suspicion also that she will come by de- 
grees fo live according to the new fashion.’ When, moreover, the 
Bishop of Dunblane explained; to ‘their majesties of France’ 
that ‘even this marriage, celebrated according to the Huguenot 
rite, was brought about rather by destiny than by her free 
choice,’ the excuse, the Venetian ambassador states, ‘ was lis- 
tened to by their Majesties, who are well informed of the cir- 
cumstances, but was not accepted by them, upon the ground 
that it was wrong to attribute any results to force which were 
openly brought about by free will and premeditated deter- 
mination.’ Whatever might be forgiven Mary, recreancy to 
Catholicism could not, except on repentance and amendment. 
When subsequently her fortunes were severed from those of 
Bothwell, and she was found to be staunch to the old faith, 
Catholic opinion regarding her conduct—as many other in- 
teresting letters among these papers corroborate—veered 
completely round; but as the earlier Catholic surmises and 
suspicions are not enough in themselves to establish her 
guilt, so later Catholic assertions are not alone sufficient to 
prove her innocence. Still, those who examine these papers 
in a critical spirit will, whatever be the character of their 
predilections as to the Queen’s conduct, discover statements 
worthy of careful and serious consideration. It may be added 
that among other miscellaneous items we have a reference 
to Bothwell as at the time of the marriage ‘a young man, 
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twenty-five years old, of handsome presence.’ This portrait 
of him is widely different from the current likeness (no painting 
of him is extant) ; for Buchanan derides him as ‘ape-faced,’ 
and Brantome describes him as ‘le plus laid homme et d’aussi 
mauvaise grace qu'il se peut voir’; but both were for different 
reasons strongly prejudiced against him, while the Venetian 
ambassador was in the habit of taking special pains to be accu- 
rate. It would at least appear that if, unlike Darnley, Both- 
well was not ‘ one of the most beautiful people in the world,’ he 
had not, as Brantome would seem to indicate, acquired in 
Paris (where he was well known) a special reputation for ugli- 
ness. As to his age, there was certainly not the discrepancy in 
years between him and Mary that some rash persons, on no 
evidence whatever, have imagined : from the probable date of 
his father’s marriage he could scarcely have been born before 
1537; and although he commanded a successful expedition into 
England in 1557, he is stated by Mary herself to have been then 
‘of verie young aige.’ He may have been thirty at the time of 
his marriage to Mary, but it is as likely as not that he was 
younger, and he may, in appearance at least, not have been 
more than twenty-five. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC GARDENER. 


The Garden’s Story. By GEORGE H. ELLWANGER. 
London : Heinemann. 

The complete gardener is a book that yet remains to be 
written. That it has not been already accomplished is not due 
to want of trying. Whatever a horticulturist’s literary wants 
are, whether practical information about his craft or fanciful 
dreaming over it such as he might read in his summer-house, 
they may be supplied at the library. But the one excellent 
book—the volume that will instruct the amateur and delight 
him ; that will be to him an encyclopedia and Shake.peare in 
one ; that will tell him how to graft and prune, how to cross and 
rear and fertilise, and yet preserve the poetry of lawn and 
border and shrubbery ; that will instruct him as to the duties 
of the changing seasons, and reproduce in its pages the spirit 
of the pageant of Nature—is still, if we may mistake not, in the 
womb of the Undone. It has been attempted, however, and 
without ignominious failure, in the volume before us. Time 
alone can determine the exact measure of success. 7he Garden’s 
Story is a pretty and dainty book to handle: it is adorned with 
exquisite head and tail pieces, the printing is excellent, and no 
fault except that the spelling is American is to be found with 
the more mechanical portions of it. Nor is the actual writing 
at war with its setting. Mr. Ellwanger has much command 
over the quiet sentiment that befits the rosebush and the gravel 
walk. Except for a whimsical admiration of Dr. Talmage, his 
literary taste is unexceptionable; and although he never becomes 
lyric himself he has selected the most charming extracts from the 
poets for the beautification of his own pleasant prose. We do 
not need the Rev. Wolley Dod’s assurance ‘hat the volume is a 
highly popular one in the United States, and we could hardly 
imagine any English gardener finding a perusal of it pleasure- 
less. But how would it'be to live with? Is it a volume to be 
kept in the summer-house and read again and again till its 
pretty pages are soiled, and its binding—not over strong to be- 
gin with—is in need of renewal? or if read once with delight will 
it be placed in the bookcase, there to awaken no desire for a 
renewed acquaintance? The question is itself a compliment. 
We ask it, however, not only because the writer has attained to 
the borderland of enduring literature but for a more matter-of- 
fact reason. As a gardener’s manual it is obviously not an ideal 
book for the English amateur, since the author’s lore was 
gathered near Rochester in the State of New York. The flora 
there approximates more closely than might be imagined to that 
to which we are accustomed, but it differs in so many essential 
points and is cultivated under such vastly different conditions 
that a very great number of Mr. Ellwanger’s directions have no 
bearing whatever on the horticulture say of Mid-Lothian or 
Middlesex. Spring there does not come with a hesitating step, 
but suddenly and with a lapful of flowers. Our climate knows 
nothing of ‘the mad hurrying into life’ characteristic of 


‘ April, pride of murmuring 
Winds of Spring, 
That beneath the winnowed air 
Trap with subtle nets and sweet 
Flora’s feet, 
Flora’s feet, the fleet and fair.’ 
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There is a corresponding difference in summer, autumn, and 
winter, with the duties and the blossoms they bring. Our 
gardens shine with flowers imported from America ; and much 
of Mr. Ellwanger’s space is devoted to roses, lilies, daffodils, 
and violets of European origin. Yet even in those cases the 
conditions are so different that the maxims suitable to one 
climate must be greatly modified before they are applied to 
another. What is of real interest to us, therefore, is that which 
is entirely independent of locality : in brief, it is the outfit 
Mr. Ellwanger’s ideal outfit—-of the complete gardener. 

Who will follow the calling of Adam worthily shall begin by 
loving flowers as a scholar loves books, not for the glory of 
having a great collection, still less for an unintelligent or 
semi-commercial pride in what is rare and expensive, but for 
themselves, their fragrance, their beauty, their foliage, or for 
the many curious reproductive and other gifts which Nature 
has given them. His enthusiasm should never pass into 
zealotry ; he should be astride of his hobby, not ridden by it. 
He is a Sybarite, and cuts the new-blown roses to make a fot- 
pourri (for which Mr. Ellwanger gives an excellent recite) as 
delicate as that exhaled by the Bishop de Vannes; he shall be a 
gourmet and prepare his own mushrooms in the manner laid 
down by the Baron de Brisse. There is much else that he cannot 
avoid being. Botany is inseparable from his craft. Entomology 
is of the very essence of it since Darwin and later Germans have 
so fully explained how that ‘where the bee sips’ there ferti- 
lisation or hybridisation—what we call the origination of new 
species—may be taking place. ‘ Even at night,’ says Mr. Ell- 
wanger in one of his pleasantest chapters, ‘in fragrant gardens, 
in lonely meadows, in the most sequestered woods, the process 
of insect fertilisation goes on continuously.’ The great hawk- 
moths flit in the early moonlight from one white flower to 
another ; the rapid Lepidoptera, chased by the bats, drink from 
the fragrant chalices or in a playful hunt across the stream 
tempt the trout from his hiding-place. ‘The flowering period 
of my Japanese honeysuckle,’ adds our author, ‘1 have always 
found a certain index to the commencement of night-fishing.’ 

It is perhaps more to his sorrow than his pride that the com- 
plete gardener must be something of an ornithologist. Such 
slender joys as that of watching the humming-bird visiting the 
wild red lilies he delights in—(the evolution of his plumage, 
by-the-by, Mr. Ellwanger explains by the aid of ‘ Prof.’ Grant 
Allen)—or listening after dark as, 


‘Wilder than the woods’ autumnal moan, 
A voice wails through the night, ‘‘ Alone, alone!"’’ 


are more than counterbalanced by the misery of having to 
wage continual war upon the little thief ‘ who carries no purse, 
for he steals all he wants,’ the prolific and impudent sparrow, 
upon the crow, or the crow-blackbird, his American vice- 
gerent, ‘down in the devil’s book in roundhand,’ and the other 
pretty torments who play havoc with the flower-beds and the 
early peas. Mr. Ellwanger writes with cynical anger of the 
oral miseries inflicted upon him by some of the organ-grinders 
of grove and swamp. He keeps a pile of stones ready to pelt 
the cat-bird, and threatens his favourite tree with a garden- 
hose as a silencer ; the Hylodes are ‘shrieking demons,’ and 
the swallows chattered and whirred so in his bedroom chimney 
that he had to bar them from their nesting-place with a screen 
of wire. Yet the songs of the hermit thrush and the white- 
throated swallow, and even the frog’s croaking, rouse his en- 
thusiasm, as does the music of the cicada— 


‘Charmer of longing—councillor of sleep ! 
The corn-field’s chorister, 
Whose wings to music whir.’ 
These, however, be but incidental and circumjacent delights of 
gardening. The true Adamite glories in colour as a painter 
does, but his flowers are not massed nor his blooms mingled 
to tattoo earth’s bosom with a picture ; he‘has delicate nostrils, 
but the object of his life is not to produce fragrance ; he is a 
philosopher, a poet, and a student of science, but only in his 
spare hours, that he may have matter to reflect upon as he rests 
from toil among his roses or smokes the last and most delicious 
evening pipe in his shrubbery ; he has epicurean tastes, yet is 
no epicure. Beyond and above all these there is a potent and 
inexplicable charm in the art itself. To know what it is you 
should hear him in the heat of the daffodil fever, entranced by 
a floral catalogue and lost in an ecstasy over ‘ daffadillies with 
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trumpets flanged, expanded, gashed, lobed, serrated, and re- 
curved. Daffadowndillies with perianths twisted, dog-eared, 
stellated, reflexed, intricated, channelled, and hooded. Hoop 
petticoat daffodils, single and dwarf trumpets ’-—— but why ‘add 
to golden numbers, golden numbers’? Paint and music and 
old songs have their wizardry ; when clouds scud before the 
western wind the gun and the rod havea spell in them ; but 
the sure and quiet magic of the garden, the necromancy of 
death and life as it is accomplished there, is ‘to those who are 
called’ the most potent of all. 


THE PASCAL OF PROTESTANTISM. 


The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet. By LAURA M. 
LANE. With an Introduction by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 

Etude sur Alexandre Vinet, Critique Littéraire. Par LOUIS 
MOLINES, Docteur és Lettres, Pasteur de l’Eglise Réformée. 
Paris : Fischbacher. 

The books named at the head of this article supplement each 
other. The English work is an account of Vinet’s life mainly 
from the religious standpoint. The otheris a study of his work 
in criticism. A brief sketch of his career will serve as a 
suitable introduction to both. Alexander Vinet was born in a 
suburb of Lausanne in 1797, the son of an official in the service 
of the Cantonal Government of Vaud. His father’s household 
was conducted on the austere principles which in Switzerland 
as in Scotland Calvinism seems to evolve. A natural timidity 
of disposition, which was never wholly overcome, and to which 
may be traced the vacillation that marked Vinet in the practi- 
cal issues of life, was increased by his early upbringing. The 
elder Vinet’s example, however, inspired lessons of sincerity 
and integrity which his stern and sometimes oppressive sense 
of parental duty could not obscure ; and the youth’s feeling of 
filial respect did not exclude a strong and deep affection. 
Reading the description given by his biographers of his school 
and college days we can almost imagine ourselves in Scotland. 
There is the same zeal for information and academic honours ; 
the same honourable regard for letters and comparative con- 
tempt for the material side of life ; and, with the occasional 
lighter tinge which a Southern climate and a less restricted 
social intercourse impart, the same monotonous round of 
lectures and study, study and lectures. Such a training, how- 
ever bracing, is apt to produce one-sided results : certain quali- 
ties are emphasised at the expense of the student’s general 
humanity. 

In the year 1817 Vinet accepted a poor appointment as 
French master in the Bale Gymnasium, which, with the extra 
title of Professor Extraordinary of French Literature from the 
University, he was to retain fortwenty years. In 1819 he was 
ordained and married. For years the young couple had to 
face a continued struggle, aggravated by Vinet’s delicate health, 
to make both ends meet. Up to 1823 the principal influences 
which he seems to have undergone were those of the school of 
religious thought subsequently known as the ‘ Revival,’ which 
was spreading from England and Scotland to Continental 
Protestantism, and, on the other side, that of De Wette, who 
had settled at Bale, the representative ofthe early rationalistic 
type of biblical criticism. His ‘conversion’ during a dangerous 
illness in 1823 decided his views in the pietistic and intensely 
personal channel which they were long to occupy. De Wette 
and critics of his type ceased to occupy hisattention. In 1825, 
moved by a State decree against the Revivalists in his own 
canton, he wrote an essay, which won a prize offered by the 
French Society of Christian Ethics, upon Liberty of Worship. 
Here he claimed the right for each soul to recognise no judge, 
in religious matters, save conscience, and the consequent right 
of the community to liberty of cult. His name was now well 
before the Protestant public ; and four years later he issued a 
pamphlet censuring the hostile action of the Vaud Government 
towards a travelling evangelist who had been maltreated by a 
mob. It was another plea for freedom of conscience and 
worship as against an unjust law. Brought into court, Vinet 
was fined eighty francs for not having submitted his work to 
the censor. His reply was contained in an essay on the con- 
science and on religious liberty; and the city of his adoption 
offered him its freedom. In 1829 his Chrestomathie was 
published, and, introduced to the French world of letters by 
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Sainte-Beuve, soon became widely known and used. In 1830 

and 1831 his time was greatly occupied by endeavours to ensure 

a clause in favour of liberty of worship in the new constitution 

which the effect of the Revolution of July produced in the 

Vaud canton. But his efforts were unsuccessful. Various 

literary schemes, including some volumes of eloquent sermons, 

were next undertaken, and his leisure was assigned to a com- 

prehensive study of French literature which bore subsequent 

fruit. The most important of his works on religion during this 

period were certain D/scours in successive editions of which 

he gave varying definitions of the relations of reason and 

faith. In 1837 he left Bale and returned to Lausanne as Pro- 

fessor of Pastoral Theology. His name was now famous, and 

few years passed without his declining some call to educational 

or religious work in other parts of Switzerland or in France. 

There were reasons, however, which forbade him to leave his 

native canton. The perennial struggle between Church and 

State had reached a crisis in Vaud. Vinet was at firsti n- 

clined to temporise. The anti-clerical party in the national 
Church advocated the substitution of a vague formulary for the 
old Helvetic confession. Vinet believed that a State Church 
without a definite creed would be merely a department of the 
administration, and opposed the change. His efforts failed : 
the Old and New Testaments were declared the only rule of 
faith. Vinet was driven into what appeared to him to be the 
only logical position left—the separation of Church and State. 
His memoir on the Manifestation of Religious Convictions 
supported this view. ‘If the State,’ he says, ‘has a conscience, 
I have none.’ About the same time his published sermons and 
letters show an extended and liberal conception of Christianity. 
He pleads for the importance of newness of life as against the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone ; on the Sabbath question 
he says admirably that if religion, in order to manifest itself, is 
obliged to use certain forms, these forms have not been pre- 
scribed by divine authority, and no beaten path has been laid 
down for the future. In 1845 he resigned his chair, feeling he 
could not consistently hold a theological appointment conferred 
by the State. In exchange, however, he accepted the vacant 
post of Professor of French Literature. The same course of 
events which dictated his individual action resulted a few 
months later in the secession of more than half of the Vaudois 
clergy from the State Church. The immediate reason was the 
deprivation of certain pastors for refusing to read a civil pro- 
clamation from their pulpits. Vinet was largely responsible 
for this step, which excited the sympathy of Protestant Europe 
and elicited a protest from Lord Aberdeen’s Government. The 
State prohibited religious meetings outside the National Church. 
Vinet attended and encouraged such meetings, and was de- 
prived of his chair. He was the moving spirit in the prepara- 
tion of the constitution of the new Free Church, ‘ the foundation 
of which,’ as Miss Lane says, ‘upon the firm basis of religious 
liberty may be considered as the crowning joy and crowning 
triumph of his life.’ But his health, always low, was now at its 
last ebb, and he died in 1847. 

The bare outline of his life and works, however, is a poor 
clue to any man’s position or influence. Vinet was emphati- 
cally one of those men whose power lies rather in what they 
are than in what they do or write. He had the faculty of 
making himself felt in a pre-eminent degree. It was this per- 
sonal element that enabled him so greatly to influence French 
and Swiss Protestantism. He brought the Churches out of 
the slough of indifference ; he insisted on the need of an 
individual appropriation of Christian truth ; and he justified his 
faith by its correspondence to the needs of human nature rather 
than by any external buttresses. The judgment of Sainte-Beuve 
is impartial and unequivocal : ‘ To be of the school of Christ : 
I learnt to know, from association with M. Vinet, what is meant 
by these words.’ 

Miss Lane’s work is a useful epitome of the excellent French 
biography by Rambert, supplemented from various later sources. 
The scissors and paste-pot have had perhaps rather more than 
their due share in its compilation, and it lacks the unity of plan 
and estimate which an independent study would have ensured. 
There is room for a better biography in English ; but Miss 
Lane’s is sufficiently good to merit the praise of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s prefatory note. 

The careful study by M. Molines stands on a different level, 
The task he has undertaken—that of criticising a critic—is 
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not an inviting one, and in most cases it would scarce be worth 
the performance. All criticism except the very highest is by 
its nature ephemeral. The critic even more than the author 
writes for his age and according to its standards. The stan- 
dards change and the criticism becomes obsolete. Within our 
own time criticism has developed a scientific method. In 
treating a work of art we aim at explaining how it became pos- 
sible, we try to put the reader at the correct point of view for 
its appreciation. We disclaim the intention of passing judg- 
ment: given honesty of purpose, accuracy in treatment, and 
truth to an artist’s ideal, we require from him the observance of 
no external canons. In this as in other respects we have left 
behind the age of s¢atus. 

When Vinet wrote the emancipatory process was hardly 
begun ; independence was still a virtue; the philosophy of 
relativity and the gospel of evolution were yet in their infancy. 
The critic had views of his own and judged accordingly. Vinet’s 
views were strong, clear, and self-consistent ; but he was saved 
from narrowness, as M. Molines well points out, by the high 
value he placed upon individuality. His critical views were 
only incidental to the general character of his intellectual creed. 
Accepting society as an aggregate of individuals, each in a sense 
responsible for the general well-being, but also in a greater 
measure for his own conduct, aims, and ultimate immortal 
destiny, he conceived the individual life as paramount and the 
individual development as the highest aim of morality. The 
corporate soul, the universal humanity which moved the sym- 
pathies of so many of his elder contemporaries, was for him 
but a shadowy analogy. A writer was great, he thought, in pro- 
portion as his works aid in the development of the conscience 
and so help mankind to realise their true vocation. ‘Art for 
art,’ it is clear, has no footing in such a view : Vinet in his own 
way is as uncompromising as Dante or Carlyle. The good 
alone, he holds, is always beautiful ; and beauty and goodness 
alike are forms of truth. Wecan hardly wonder that the gene- 
ration whose favourite poet was Béranger did not take long to 
forget Vinet’s conception of criticism. His solution, indeed, of 
a constantlyrecurring problem is hardly satisfactory. We have a 
similar standard in a different sphere of art set up and partially 
abandoned in our own day by Mr. Ruskin ; and Vinet himself is 
sometimes driven to admit artistic perfection in works whose 
moral ugliness he laments. Are books like Candide and 
Gulliver admirable or hateful? We commend the question to 
our readers. 


NOVELS. 


The Master of the Magicians (London : Heinemann), by E. 
S. Phelps and H. D. Ward, is most things that it ought not to 
be. It is an American version by a lady and a clergyman of a 
fragment of the biblical story of Daniel. It is a moral and 
religious tract, which may with confidence be put by the parent 
or pastor into the hands of the most guileless maiden, all 
the while it pretends to be a serious attempt at archzological 
fiction, and a single-minded endeavour to realise the form and 
spirit of ‘court-life in Babylon 600 years B.C.’ There is a good 
deal of Assyriology but very little story, and that mainly of 
the unsophisticated, bread-and-butter, nineteenth century love 
variety. Mutusa-ili, the head of the Chaldean College, has a 
daughter, Lalitha, who (in the good old way) is rescued from 
runaway horses by Allit-Arioch, the captain of the king’s 
guard, a ‘curled and oiled Assyrian bull, the favourite (and 
lover) of the queen. Of course it is necessary and seemly and 
delightful and all the rest of it that the Babylonian soldier 
and man of fashion should fall in love with the maiden, 
though by no means in the Babylonian way. She is a 
‘white-souled, guileless creature : in short, a ‘frank and free 
young Yankee maiden’; and Allit-Arioch feels that and is 
abashed by it, just as Mr. Barnes of New York (say) or Mr. 
Potter of Texas would have been. Naturally the queen, 
Amytis, the daughter of the Median prince Astyages, is 
jealous, and naturally she first tries to ruin and then to drown 
the maiden whom her lover means to wed ; and throughout she 
behaves as if she were own mortal cousin to the Barmaid Queen 
of Kér. The good genius of the story is Daniel, known among 
the Babylonians as Balatsu-usur (Belshazzar), who frequently 
drops into prophecy and trance. He is chaste as Joseph, and 
abstinent as a hermit ; he has all the high-toned virtue of the 
neo-Puritan and the reformed vegetarian ; he has ‘nebulous 
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eyes’ (which must have given a quite indescribable character 
to the ‘strong smile’ to which he is addicted), and he has ‘a 
devout arm,’ with which he makes occasionally a ‘religious 
gesture.’ There is an attempt to fill in a heroico-operatic back- 
ground of royal pageantry and great deeds and notable as- 
semblies, but it remains an attempt. The scene, in particular, 
in which, to quote the Old Testament, ‘the magicians, and the 
astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the Chaldeans came and 
stood before the king, for to show the king his dreams’ ought 
to have been great; but the writers attain only an indeter- 
minate point between melodrama and pantomime. Altogether 
the book strikes us as an execrable example of a bad school. 
To dare to re-write a bible story is a species of hardihood which 
can only find excuse if the attempt is eminently successful ; to 
have failed, or to have come but poorly off, is to merit over- 
whelming condemnation. For it would have been so easy to let 
the story alone. 

Solterra is an island in the Pacific inhabited by the descen- 
dants of certain Puritans who fled from England to escape the 
troubles of King Charles’s reign. The colony was founded ten 
years after the Mayflower anchored at Plymouth, and from that 
date till thirty years ago the Solterrenes preserved the speech 
and dress of their ancestors, together with certain Socialistic 
customs peculiar to themselves. The discovery of this Eden is 
due to one Edward Grey, who was shipwrecked on its shores, 
and who alone of his ship’s company survived. He, however,was 
not the serpent: silver mines had begun to do their work some 
years before, and Grey found the difference between rich and 
poor was beginning to be understood, that all men had ceased 
to be equal, and that the coming redistribution of property 
which took place every seventy-six years was looked forward 
to with mingled feelings by the inhabitants. A _ revolution 
follows, and Grey, after witnessing the assassination of the 
President, escapes in an open boat with the parson, who 
dies of grief after making Grey swear that he will not reveal 
the existence of Solterra for thirty years. That period has now 
elapsed, and we cannot say that we are particularly delighted, 
for Concealed for Thirty Years (London: Remington) is unde- 
niably tedious and—with the exception of the revolution, which 
is not well recorded—almost entirely devoid of incident. In 
places it is hopelessly unintelligible ; and where we can under- 
stand it it appears childish. The archaic English is such as 
never man spake ; and of all the shadows in the book none 
is either man or woman except perhaps Grey, who strikes 
one as somewhat of a dullard, and probably represents the 
author. 

A Mariage de Convenance (London: Fisher Unwin), by 
C. F. Keary, is concerned with property and a will. A Mr. 
Arthur Norris is the heir to the title of a baronet, but not to the 
baronet’s estate. He may, however, enjoy both if he marry the 
heiress of the substantial inheritance. There is no great reason 
for this being ‘a marriage of convenience’ ; for the young lady 
is good and clever and fair to look upon. The only—and in- 
sufficient—reason is that the young man has looked into the 
‘violet eyes,’ and kissed the ‘ruddy cheeks,’ and clasped the 
perfect form of a ‘ Venus with a bad complexion ’—one Pauline 
Pfau, who, when first introduced, is about to become a pupil 
at the Conservatoire at Vienna. The young man marries the 
heiress and finds her an admirable woman ; he is in love with 
her in a sociable and friendly kind of way, and makes of her ‘a 
comrade,’ which he had not conceived any woman could be to 
any man. Anon he again encounters his dirty Venus, who has 
become a frima donna, and the passion of his heart flies out to 
her. He forsakes his wife and cleaves to his Venus. In due 
time he discovers that she is not averse from smiling upon more 
men than one. He incontinently shoots one of ces autres ; his 
life is forfeit ; and we are left to suppose that he ends his miser- 
able existence with a revolver. The motive of the story is in- 
adequate, and its method is more inadequate still. It is told 
wholly by letters: a mode which demands for successful accom- 
plishment a sustained dramatic faculty which few writers pos- 
sess or attain to. Mr. (or Miss?) C. F. Keary has not exactly 
failed—indeed, there is some distinctly clever writing in the 
book ; but when he (or she) tries again it would be wiser to tell 
the story in the conventional way of mingled narrative, descrip- 
tion, and dialogue. 

Who is the Man ? (London: Chapman and Hall), by J. Sel- 
wyn Tait, is a bulky shilling shocker that might last the tem- 
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perate reader all the way from Edinburgh to London. It isa 
story of mysterious murders and of the panic into which they 
threw the little Border town where they were perpetrated. 
There is a distinct sensation to be got out of it, which is all the 
keener from the unusual setting. Adventures of the Adven- 
turers’ Club (London: Gardner) is also by way of being a 
shocker, but by comparison with it the average shocker is a 
marvel of invention and wit. The ‘adventures’ are vulgar, 
jejune, and inchoate to the last degree: they show not the 
smallest touch of inventive faculty, and they are described as a 
cleverish boy of fourteen might be expected to describe them. 
The wonder is that a publisher has been found to rescue them 
from the toils of manuscript. 

/n Far Dakota (London: Allen) is a short, unpretentious 
tale that aims at showing the kind of life that will be led and 
the kind of society that will be met with by young people of 
both sexes who go ‘out West’ in search of a home. On the 
whole it hits its mark. There is a healthy air of freedom and 
homely feeling of reality about Mrs. Locke’s little book, and 
certain of the incidents look as if they were true in detail as 
well as in spirit. Romance is still a prairie-flower of Dakota ; 
there is plenty of love-making ; and no young man should go 
out thither who has not hardened his heart to say ‘No’ to the 
frank and outspoken proposals of Western damsels of the type 
of Polly Brent. Nearly all Mrs. Locke’s characters are of 
Scottish extraction, including the irrepressible Polly, who, after 
all, is but a Dakota modification of the ‘American girl’ of 
fiction. ‘I know about Scotland,’ she says to the lady she has 
fixed upon as a mother-in-law. ‘I have some Scotch relations. 
Do you know my uncle over there, Mrs. Reid? He was Lord 
High Chancellor of Edinburgh. I presume you must have 
heard of him. You’ve forgotten, I guess. His name was 
Scott ; he was a great man over there—a lord.’ 

Wildwater Terrace (London : Digby and Long), by Reginald 
E. Salwey, is not one of that common sort of novels which would 
be all the better if their authors took more pains, but it is akin to 
it. Wildwater Terrace would have been less feeble if Mr. Salwey 
had made sure about the strength of his plot before he began 
to tell his story. He has conceived a telling background for 
his work, he introduces his half-deserted terrace of five houses 
in an impressive storm of whirling sand and raging sea, and he 
makes an end of his strong-minded, criminal lady in an equally 
impressive scene, compounded of a high and angry tide, crack- 
ing timbers and falling roofs : these and other things he nar- 
rates and describes very well, but his plot is congested and un- 
satisfactory and his motive is naught. What the plot is and 
what the motive would take too long to tell ; and, moreover, it 
would be hardly fair to Mr. Salwey. When next he sets him- 
self to write a story, let him be first of all sure that he has a 
clear and feasible story to tell, and then let him tell it in as 
straightforward a fashion as possible. 


THEOLOGY. 


Mr. Edward Gough, Congregational minister, Barrowford, in 
the third volume of his commentary entitled 7he Bible True from 
the Beginning (London: Kegan Paul), has now reached the Fzrs¢ 
Book of Kings. His theory of the grades is set forth by him as an 
evolution of scripture. He gives scriptural reasons for conclud- 
ing that the histories are moral. As he considers that it is impos 
sible for one man to go through the whole of scripture according 
to his gradual and moral method, he has devoted more attention 
to those portions which are most used as weapons by men 
hostile to the truth. It is in application of this principle that 
he considers the history of Balaam. By some this history is 
regarded as a theme for flippant and contemptible buffoonery ; 
but Mr. Gough endeavours to explain it by his theory in a 
reverent way. He is of opinion that there was not an ass that 
really spoke ; but what is called an ass is a purely symbolical 
animal representing the humble, priest-ridden worshippers, 
whereas Balaam is the type of the grasping priesthood. 
Similarly the passage through the Red Sea symbolises the 
working of a spirit of sacrifice on its intellectual side. It is 
the mind conquering fear and daring death in obedience to the 
divine command to go forward. The narrative refers to four 
moral classes : those on the heathen grade, those on the ser- 
vants’ grade, those on the young men’s grade, and those en- 
gaged in godly service. In the case of Samson, too, to whom 
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he has devoted eighty pages of the volume, this judge dies to 
sin on the heathen grade ; whereas the higher Samson, the 
strength of Jesus, lives on in the Adamic moral Samson 
of the higher grades. On the literal theory Samson does 
not own his sin with Delilah; but on the moral theory 
he is owning his sin when he is praying for divine help to avenge 
himself on the Philistines. In him the good and evil have been 
at war, but the good has prevailed. Another eighty pages are 
taken up with an exposition of the entertaining story of Abishag 
the Shunamite and old King David. Here he digresses to 
discuss the inspiration of the Book of Hermas. He holds that 
the practice of water baptism, in its entirety, whether as applied 
to adults or to infants, is a hurtful and unscriptural anachron- 
ism ; and that the observance has done more harm than good 
n Christendom. The tone of the whole volume is impregnated 
with a deep evangelical spirit. His thoughts go back to the 
day when, as a youth of twelve years of age, he stood by his 
mother’s death-bed. When his father was speaking of her 
excellences she turned her head and said: ‘Not me, but 
Jesus.’ This clung to him : and though some of the most 
cherished doctrines of the Christian faith are here set in a 
more scriptural light, yet his teaching will make no one 
reverence the Bible less but rather more. His system of ex- 
position is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal 
points, and exhaustive. The elaborate work gives ample 
evidence of the author’s extensive reading in the literature and 
science of ancient and modern times ; his quotations being 
numerous, appropriate and accurate, adorning its pages and 
making the argument more attractive to the reader. 

Those who know Dean Chadwick’s excellent St. 1Jark—pro- 
bably the ablest volume of the excellent ‘ Expositor’s Bible’ 
series—will open his Exodus (London : Hodder) with high ex- 
pectations. In the matter of brilliant exposition and thoughtful, 
vigorous, and original comment they will not be disappointed. 
The Dean of Armagh has a gift of applying scriptural example 
to modern life without straining his text to such a degree that 
we imagine him to be—unless there be some fatal defect in his 
* delivery ’—the most popular and profitable of preachers. As 
regards criticism, on the other hand, the Dean is disappointing. 
Perhaps we ought not to look for it in a purely exegetical series; 
yet we expect at least to see signs that its latest results have 
been duly taken into account. Yet Dr. Chadwick apparently 
neither knows nor gives credit to a single suggestion of criti- 
cism with regard to the date or manner of composition of 
the book that has been offered during the last two hundred 
years. As a result, his expositions are frequently useless to 
those whose views on textual questions differ from his own. 
We cannot help thinking that had the editors entrusted a second 
New Testament exposition to Dr. Chadwick the result would 
have been more satisfactory. When all this is said, we have 
still to repeat that this volume is a mine of bright, useful, manly 
and scholarly exegesis. 

In Vox Dei (London: Nisbet) Mr. R. A. Redford makes an 
admirable addition to the literature of Biblical theology. There 
is no work of conspicuous importance on the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, and there never can be until the scriptural mate- 
rials for a full induction are gathered and classified. It is this 
preliminary task—humble but useful—which Mr. Redford has 
carried through. Workers in this field of theology owe him 
thanks for his classification of the relevant scriptures and his 
examination of their teaching. Further than this, perhaps, it 
is not right to go. He seems frequently to read too much into 
his texts. Many will as soon agree with him in finding the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Genes?s as they will agree with 
the mathematician who was so devout as to see the Trinity in 
a triangle. 

The latest instalment of Prebendary Sadler’s commentary, 
The Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Timothy (London : Bell), has all the defects of his previous 
volumes. Its ‘introduction’ and criticism are not full enough 
to satisfy a student, and its exposition is not full enough to 
satisfy the mere homilist ; but it has also the obvious merit of 
a logical method, a sensible manner, and a clear, unambiguous 
style. 

Many will value the memorial of a good man which is given 
in Precious Seed (London: Hodder). Dr. A. N. Somerville’s 
religious enthusiasm and his warm-hearted, single-minded 
piety were known over the four quarters of the globe. One 
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wonders that it is not mentioned in this memorial—(for it surely 
must be the fact)—that he preached his gospel in a greater 
number of places and in more widely separated places than 
any missionary who ever lived. It was fitting that some record 
of such a man should be published ; and this is altogether such 
a record as was proper. There is a short, well-written bio- 
graphy ; then some selected sermons, earnest and good, but in 
their printed form sadly lacking the charm which they had 
when delivered. 

The Rev. John Baird disarms criticism by saying in his pre- 
face to Studies in the Spiritual Life (Edinburgh : Gemmell) : 
‘For those whose affections are dead to spiritual things—who 
live no inner life of faith and communion with Christ—this 
book will have little interest.’ He need not, however, have 
been afraid. Sincere thoughtfulness is always interesting. No 
critic can fail to appreciate the somewhat unusual range of Mr. 
Baird’s ideas and the sympathetic liberality alike of his own 
reflections and of his choice of quotations. His ‘ Studies’ take 
a high place among books of spiritual meditations. 

It is necessary to have regard to the point of view from 
which Dr. John Laidlaw looks at Zhe Miracles of Our Lord 
(London: Hodder). His consideration of the miracles is not 
apologetic but expository and homiletic. He aims not at the 
refutation of the faithless but at the edification of the faithful. 
When this is kept in mind his book may be rightly praised. 
Its reflections are sensible, its style plain and intelligible, and 
it is not wanting in appropriate learning. But Dr. Laidlawisa 
commonplace thinker ; and one looks in vain through his ser- 
monisings on the miracles for one touch of inspiration or one 
of those flashes of insight which make Professor Bruce so subtle 
an expositor. Perhaps the least satisfactory chapters in the 
book are those which deal with demoniacal possession. Excep- 
tion might also be taken to the side-blows administered in foot- 
notes to Paulus and other rationalists whom the author does 
not profess to attack in the text. On the whole, however, 
this book may be rightly praised as a discreet and reason- 
able treatment of the miracles from the point of view of a 
preacher. 
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medal ; and there is no surer way of keeping one’s knowledge from rusting than a 
frequent comparison of its general statements with the concrete examples of a col- 
lection of relics. This work appeals to many classes of readers—to recruits 
and to veterans in the study of history, to archeologists and antiquarians, to artists 
in search of realistic colour for historical painting, to bibliomaniacs who like a 
book that will soon be rare, and to the very wide class of those who like a book 
for the sake of its fine pictures. It is valuable as a translation into permanent form 
of the best features of a temporary exhibition and as a contribution unique in kind to 
the literature illustrative of Scottish history.’—Scotsman. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCOTTISH ARCH AOLOGY. 
Full-Page Plate of the DOUGLAS CLEPHANE HORN, and 3:2 Illustra- 


tions in the Text. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 
Coloured Frontispiece of the KENNET CIBORIUM. 


22 Full-Page Plates of the KENNET CIBORIUM ; QUEEN MARY'S 
TAPESTRY, VELVET HANGINGS, and PRAYER-BOOK; LET- 
TER of QUEEN MARY; PORTRAITS OF QUEEN MARY, 
DARNLEY, MONTROSE, CLAVERHOUSE, PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD, and CARDINAL YORK; BEATON’S BIBLE; The 
THRISSELS BANNER ; The SOLEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT ; 
PEDEN’S BIBLE; ORDER to carry out the MASSACRE of GLEN. 
COE; PRINCE CHARLES’S PAPER MONEY; MEDALS, ME- 
DALLIONS, and SEALS, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

3 Full-Page Plates of the CHAINED BIBLE in GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 
and Specimens of SCOTTISH BINDING; and 12 Illustrations of TITLE- 
PAGES, HANDWRITING of BURNS, SCOTT, and TANNAHILL; 
and OLD MORTALITY’S MALLET. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS. 
4 Full-Page Plates of The OLD PARLIAMENT CLOSE, EDINBURGH ; 
RUINS of the ARCHBISHOP’S CASTLE, GLASGOW ; BURGESS 
TICKET; and POUND NOTES of the SHIP BANK. 


39 Illustrations of RELICS of the ANCIENT BURGHS. 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 


100 Illustrations in the Text. 


‘The volume possesses all those special qualities which are dear to the heart of 
the bibliophile. The binding is elegant without gaudiness and thoroughly substantial; 
. the paper is irreproachable, and shows neither flaw nor speck to mar the wide 
expanse of margin; the typography is so near perfection that, on holding up a page 
to the light, it is seldom possible to detect that the other side is printed. The 
engravings, which include 30 full-page plates, are no less admirable. . . . In short, 
taking the volume as a whole, the closer and the more carefully it is examined the 
stronger becomes the impression that whatever may have been the case formerly, 
when éditions de luxe were considered the specialty of the country whose language 
still supplies them with a name, they no longer do these things better in France 
Glasgow Herald, 


‘A national contribution to the history of Scottish antiquities, and a vivid picture 
of Scottish life. The printing is a fine specimen of the work of Messrs. Constable, 
and the illustrations, which are most profuse, are magnificent examples of the arts of 
photogravure and wood engraving.'—.Wanchester Examiner. 


‘Put forth in splendid style, and will form an enduring memorial.'—Dundee 
Advertiser. 


‘A volume of great artistic beauty, containing illustrations which cover the whole 
ground of Scottish history.'—/averness Courier. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN AND CO. 





THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpiTep sy W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 15s. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co. ; Glasgow, PorTEOUS AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. . _— 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
urnishes the best inside information regarding them. ; 

‘Tye R1aLTOo’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. or 

‘Tue RIAtTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Riatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


business interesting to the general reader. 





panied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 


Sabecriptions, ace Houss, Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


MITCHELL, at the Offices, GRESHAM 


“CLEARED.” 


“A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention.'—7he 
Times. 

‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 


public opinion.’—The World. 


Printed in Pamphlet Form for DisTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLERT STREET, LONDON. 
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TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 





PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MOKRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return, 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents, and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Sines: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

Authors’ MS. in Larze Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSs. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays ‘lypewritten. ‘lransiations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialiué. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following ‘’ypewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, inTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Moxris, £3, 1os.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, EXGLisH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
An Imperial Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 
Tut SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 


Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Davip Hannay, W. 
E. Hentey, WALTER Wyte, Cosmo Monk uovse, Eomunp Gosse, J MacLaren 
Cospan, Sheriff Campion, HuGH HaAtipurton, Sir W. G. Simpson, Horace 











Hutcuinson, P. ANDEKSON GwaAHaM, Rev. Dr. J.G. McPuexson, Eustace | 
Batrour, The Author of /o':'s'le ) arns, WM. AxCHER, Sir GEor.E Dovectas, | 


Dr. Fectkin, W. B. Yeats, H. O. ARNoLD Forster, Professor Lewis Camp- 
BELL, J. M. Barrig, Dr. RichHaRD GarxntTT, MAY KenpaLt, GRAHAM R. 
Tomson, ANDREW LANG, JAMES Payn, and R. |L.. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which torms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Srevenson, A. J. BALFour, JoseryH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEseRY, Lewis Morris, THomMas Kritu, Sir GeorGe Orto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, HENRY Du Pkt Lanoucners, J. A. Froupge, WALT 
Wuitmay, Joserx Lister, H. M. Staniey, H. Rip—exk HaGGarp, Tom Morris, 
Henrik IBsEN, ROBERT BrowninG, Professor RowerTsON Situ, R. W. 
Cocuran-Patrick, M. Cuarcor, the Bishop of Oxrorn, the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvine, Sir DouGLas MaAcLaGaANn, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prin: E Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pope LEo xiuu., Fortun& 
pu Borscosry, ANDREW LANG, Rupo: pw Vircrow, Sir FREDE*ICK LEIGHTON, 

-A.; JOHANNES KRAHMS, LE KRAV’ GENERAL, GEORGE MEREDITH, Max 
Mutuier, Sarasate, A. G. Eirrer, W. 1. Sreap, General Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts, BARNUM, GEORGE R. Sims, AuGustTus HaRRiIs, Dr. SAMUEL SMILES, 
the MasSTER oF Ba.uior, the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, ARTHUR W. PINERO, 
General Lorp Wo secey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mivvais, F. J. Furnivatt, EmILe 
Zota, the Lorp (HiE¥ JusTicE, Sir CHARLES HALLE, Cardinal Newman, 

Gyp,’ Sir James HANNEN, A C. Swixpurne, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal ManninG, Count Vox MortKe, Dr. MarTINEAU, ROBERT 
BucHANAN, Huvert P«rry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, JOHN Morey, AUGUSTE 
Ropin, Sir JoserH EvGar Korum, and A. K. H. B. 

THE SCOTS OBSEKVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs W. H. SmitH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


_— OFFICES: 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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Aes AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 














THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and 
79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 


In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


" SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 





Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. Vincent Street, GLascow. 


TODD & CQO.,, YW FEATSHS, 





CROSSES, 


FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litter for the Stable. 
and other CakEs, and MEALs, TurniPps, CARKOTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Potators, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


LINSEED 





“AMERAS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of the 
Newest and most Improved Designs. Hanxp and Detective CAMERAS, 
CueEmicats, Dry Prates, and all PHoroGraPHic REQUISITES. Advice given to 
Beginners. Iliustrated Catalogues free. 
JAMES BUNCLE, ScientiFic INSTRUMENT MAKER, 
7 HOPE STREET (West-End of Princes Street), EDINBURGH. 
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Special 
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Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoAcH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG "‘COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 





INVALUABLE FOR 


IMPROVING, AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
STRENGTHENING, i ° THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
AND FLAVOURING FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 

SOUPS, SAUCES, LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 

AND MADE DISHES. EXTRACT. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue, 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea c LAIN 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





THE EIGHTY-FIFTH ORDINARY ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Was held at EDINBURGH on TUESDAY, 6th May 1890. 
The Hon. E. C. BULLER ELPHINSTONE in the Chair. 


ABSTRACT OF RESULTS FOR 188g. 


NEW LIFE ASSURANCES (an Increase of £33,213), é . : . 5 £466,065 
LIFE PREMIUM INCOME (an Increase ieee ‘ : ; : ; 114,947 
FIRE PREMIUM INCOME (an Increase of 2054), : . ( , 127,074 
TOTAL INCOME, including Interest (an Increase of £15, 034) : . ? - 294,255 
TOTAL FUNDS (an Increase of £ 57,981), : ; 1,348,289 


AS COMPARED WITH THE FIGURES OF TWENTY YEARS AGO, 
The NEW LIFE ASSURANCES are FOUR TIMES the Amount then Transacted. 
The TOTAL INCOME has been TREBI.ED in Amount. 

The FUNDS have been MORE THAN DOUBLED. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1890-91. 
Chairman—Sir GEORGE WARRENDER of Lochend, Bart. 
The Hon. E. C. B. ELPHINSTONE JOHN T URNBUL L, Esq. of Abbey St. Bathans. 
WM. STUART FRASER, Esq., W.S JOHN URE, Esq., Dep. -Chairman Clyde Trust. 
T. A. HOG, Esq. of Newliston. R. H. LEADBETTE k, Esq., Glasgow. 
P. STIRLING, Esq. of Kippendavie. GEORGE READMAN, Esq, 9 wae Place. 
ANDREW AIKMAN, Esq., Banker. A. SHOLTO DOUGLAS, Esq., W.S. 
CHARLES RITCHIE, Esgq., S.S.C. 


Manager and Actuary—D. DEUCHAR, F.I.A.. and F.F.A. Secretary—D. J. SURENNE, F.F.A. Fire tee -J. COWAN. 
Assistant Actuary—H. R. COCKBURN, F.I.A., F.F.A. Solicttor—R. B. RANKEN, W.S. 
Medical Officer—P. H. MACLAREN, M.D. Auditor—J. JOBSON DICKSON, C.A. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTOR lA DOC K, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 





From LEITH— —June 4th, 2 p.m.; 6th, 3 p.m.; 7th, 3 p-m.: 11th, 8 p.m. ; 13th, 9 p.m.; 14th, ro p.m. ; 18th, 1 p.m. ; 2oth, 
2 p.m. ; 21st, 3 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p.m. ; 27th, 8p.m.; 28th, 9 p.m. 


From LONDON~—June 3d, Noon; 4th, Noon; 7th, 3 p.m. ; roth, 4 p.m. ; 11th, g a.m.; 14th, 10 a.m.; 17th, Noon; 18th, Noon; aust, 2 p.m. ; 24th, 4 p.m.; 
25th, 5 p.m. ; 28th, 10 a.m. 

FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. 

RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


ows Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 47s, 6d. 
and by!Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs, Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpDINBURGH SHIPPING Co., HeErmiITAGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; vo yg ped BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERnEEN 





Steam NAVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGa.Li & BonTHRON, 72 Mar k Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatLey & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW--Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; G REE NOCK—D. Macpouc ALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; ; 
and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 


8 and 9 CommerciAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addvresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A, ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh rhe Press, and 
Publishes HN DOUGLAS, at the SCOTS OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinbu 











